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Meetings of Societies. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. Hal) of the 
my, 10% Beacon Street. Wednesday, June 14. 
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TO-DAY. 


The observance of Memorial Day on ‘Tuesday last 
recalls the fact that it isa quarter of a century since 
the custom was instituted by the order of Gen. John A 
Logan calling upon the Grand Army of the Republic to 
decorate the graves of the soldiers of the war for the 
Union. It is a graceful and poetic thing to associate 
with the memory of that bold soldier, hard fighter and 
‘hustling’ politician; and it is not so. incongruous, 
either, fur Gen. Logan had a great and tender heart as 
well as a brave one. The ceremony thus ordered has 
become an institution, adding one to the number of our 
public holidays and our seasons of patriotic teaching. 
The fact that Memorial Day is losing something of the 
special significance of its origin and taking on the char- 
acter of the American All Saints’ Day is no detriment. 
It is a good and pleasing thing. 





It is difficult to say which is the more entitled to 
admiration: the happy informality with which the Prin- 
cess Eulalie goes about this country, or the common sense 
of the American people and their representatives who let 
her do this without either mobbing or snobbery. We 
think that the Princess deserves the greater credit. For 
if she had come here ‘putting on airs’ and exacting the 
etiquette and the forms of the Spanish court, or anything 
like it, there were enough snobs ready to help out such a 
programme to make the American people ridiculous. 
The Princess has spared us this exhibition, and we have 
to thank her for it. But undoubtedly there are some 


-| who regret that she ‘shakes hands’ like other people 


instead of extending her hand to be kissed, and that she 
does not require persons who are presented to her to 
walk backward out of the room. 





The Critic reports the result of itscanvass of opinion 
as to the ten books regarded as ‘‘the greatest yet pro- 
duced in America or by Americans,” and this is the list: 
Bmerson’s Essays, Hawthorne’s Scariet Letter, Long- 
fellow’s Poems, Mrs. Stowe’s Uncle Tom's Cabin, Dr. 
Holmes’s Autocrat, Irving’s Sketch-Book, Lowell’s Po- 
ems, Whittier’'s Poems, Wallace’s Ben Hur, Motley’s 
Rise of the Dutch Republic. The order in which these 
books are here named indicates precedence in the num- 
ber of votes received by each, ranging from 512 for 
Emerson’s Essays t> 246 for Motley’s Dutch Republic. 
Such a canvass as this is interesting chiefly for what it 
suggests, ratber than for what it proves—if it proves 
anything. And the most evident suggestion here is 
foundin the fact that all but three of these ten ‘great- 
est’ boopare by authors belonging to Boston even if 
this city is not their place of actual residence. 





Mr. Alpheus Hyatt, Curator of the Natural History 
Society, writes us in regard to the’once famous collection 
which has stood for so many years in the exhibition 
room of the Boston Museum. ‘The proprietors of the 
Boston Museum,” Mr. Hyatt writes, ‘‘have given to the 
Boston Society of Natural History the collection of 
skeletons and stuffed animals and birds lately in cases on 
the lower floor of the Museum, and also nearly all the 
stuffed animals formerly stored in other parts of the 
building, on condition that they be removed immediately 
in order that the changes and repairs planned by the 
This 
condition has been complied with, and all of the speci- 
mens, including two elephants and an elephant’s skeleton, 
are now stored in the Society’s building. Almost all of 
the specimens are in a good state of preservation, and 
have not suffered injury, notwithstanding the haste in 
which the removal was effected. The generally good 
condition of the specimens is due to the wise manage- 
ment shows and good work done when these skins and 
skeletons’ were prepared and placed on the skelves. The 
cases were found to be sealed with cloth pasted over the 
inner surfaces, with paper tightly pasted to the cloth, 
and paint put on inside of this inner lining of paper. 
The sashes were securely screwed in and all crevices 
puttied and repeatedly painted. This thorough and (con- 
sidering the time) remarkably good workmanship has 
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preserved almost all of the specimens from serious dam- 
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age re the minute insect pests ay otherwise might 
have destroyed the entire contents of the Museum within 
a few years if there had been cracks by which tney could 
enter. One of these pests common in museums is so 
small that it has been known to passthrough a space not 
much wider than one one-hundreth of an inch. Too 
great praise cannot be accorded to those who superin- 
tended the work and to the unknown workmen who pre- 
pared these specimens.” 





As regards the statements in some of the papers, 
referring to the skeletons as headless and to the stuffed 
skins as ancient and grimy, Mr, Hyatt writes : ‘Both of 
these statements are true, with the reservation that the 
heads were taken off for convenience in moving. The 
reports which have referred to the collection as moth- 
eaten are entirely false, as may he seen by the above. 
The value of the collection of mammals to the Society is 
great, since we have no collection of stuffed mammals 
and have been too poor even to an@ertake to bring to- 
gether such costly things. Th@ Badston Museum, finding 
that the expense of moving thé specimens would be 
large and the erection of new cases for their reception 
might become a serious obstacle to their immediate re- 
moval, also gave the old sashes and cases in which they 
had been stored. These cases, although entirely differ- 
ent in pattern from those in the Natural History Mu- 
seum and unfitted for the proper display of this really 
fine collection, will have to be erected in our rooms for 
the present, because the Society Js straining its resources 
as far as practicable in order to remove the collection, 
and while this work and the storing of the specimens 
are going on,the upper halls of the Museum will have 
to be closed to the public.” 





A notable evidence of the lateness of the season is the 
postpoment of the Horticultural Society’s Rhododendron 
Show to June 18 and 14, including the vegetable and 
flower exhibitions which also were to be held the coming 
week, June 6 and7. One may doubt his own physical 
sensations which seem to tell himthat winter is linger- 
ing ; he may even question the evidence of the slow succes- 
sion of Mr. Doogue’s flowers in the Public Garden; but 
the fact that nature has been held back at least a week in 
her summer advance this year is certified beyond dispute 
by the action of the Horticultural Society. 





The problem of how to restrain the mighty torrent of 
the Mississippi presents itself again this year, with even 
greater force than usual. Last year, when the spriny 
floods came and burst the levees and swept away villages 
and plantations, the people of that part of the country 
that was safe were called upon to clothe and feed the 
sufferers, and they did it willingly, the Federal govern- 
ment assisting. This year, the floods have devastatei 
the homes of ten thousand people, as it is estimated, in 
Louisiana alone, and another cry for aid arises. There 
ought to be resources in modern science, and sense 
enough in modern legislators, to devise and put in opera- 
tion some method of preventing the annual recurrence 
of this calamity. It may be, as some arecoming to think, 
that the only way is to depopulate the bottom lands; to 
eonfess defeat and surrender at discretion to the great 
river. The great practical objection to this is that the 
dwellers on the bottom lands will not go. 





Among the many educational enterprises connected 
with the World’s Fair, that of the Prang Summer School 
for supervisors of art education and for public school 
teachers holds a distinct and important place. This 
school is to be held at the Chicago Manual Training 
School under jthe direction of Mrs. Mary Dana Hicks, 
Mr. John S. Clark and others prominent in the conduct 
of the Prang Art Educational Conferences in this city. 
The course at Chicago, indeed, includesa series of: sim- 
ilar conferences, which will be made especially valuable 
to practical educational workers by the presence in 
Chicago, during the session of this school, of many of 
the leading educators and supervisors of drawing, from 
all parts of the country. Thespeakers will include 
many of the ablest and best-known men and women who 
are engaged in the service of education, industry, and 
art. It is a notable enterprise. 
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JuNE 3. ‘Success is the horizon, always bounding 
our path, and therefore never gained.”—George William 
Curtis. 

June 4. “The organist should not be required to 
blow the bellows.”—William Winter. 

June 5. The Shah of Persia refused to go to the 
Derby Day, saying, ‘‘It is already known to me that one 
horse can run faster than another.” 

JUNE 6. 
peace.” 


‘Let a man know rightly how to keep his 
—Oarlyle. 


June 7. “itis one of the prime weaknesses of de- 


mocracy to be satisfied with the second-best if it ap- | 


pears to answer the purpose tolerably well, and to be 
cheaper—as it never is inthe long run,”—Lowell. 

JUNE 8. 
Aristotle. 


‘‘A high-minded man never walks fast.”— 


June 9. “The mao who is not fit to dieis not fit to 
live.”"—Lord Balmerino, on his way to the scaffold. 


THE WEATHER SERVICE. 


The position in which the Weather Service find itself | based on conscientious scientific work. 


| urge in politics, and the more so when against a depart- 
ment in which Congressmen seem always to have been 
| accustomed to insist upon the retention of their favor- 
‘ites. It was common talk in the Signal Service a few 


| Man at a station for a longtime, and dared the authori- 
ties to remove him, while it was equally well under- 
stood that the observer in an eastern sea-coast city was 
retained for years by similar influence, against the re- 
ports of every single inspector who visited the station, 
all of whom found him to be utterly incompetent. 
Extravagance is a charge dependent upon so many 
elements that it is difficult to arrive quickly at a reason- 
able conclusion. The circumstances in the two cases 
here contrasted are quite different. The Signal Service 
men were paid from the Army appropriation, as dis- 
tinct from the appropriation for the Service. The 
| work isa work in which there is always opportunity for 
judicious extension, but of course at increased expendi- 
|ture; and in view of these two elements, alone, the 
figures which can be brought forward in argument may 
not show at all the true relations between work and 
cost. As to deterioration of the Service, scientific men 
will not agree at all with this statement. On the con- 
trary, the truth is that the Service has increased its effi- 
ciency to a large degree over that which it showed 
|towards the end of its last days under War Department 
rule. As togovernment property, there may possibly be 
a technical fault, but no question of dishonesty. 
| Prof. Mark W. Harrington, Chief of the Weather 
Service, Is a skilled scientific man, who has the confi- 
idence of his fellow scientists, a confidence which is 
Heis known to 


to-day, with charges preferred against its Chief, is one | be honest, able, competent, and the Service under his 
which is by no means unexpected; and, in fact, from the care is considered by scientists as more efficient than 


very nature of the attendant circumstances, troublesome | ever before. 


times for it migbt have been a reasonable prediction. 
The service was removed some years ago from the War 
Department and placed under the care of the Secretary 
of Agriculture, and it is for the interests of the Army to 
show that it had been mismanaged since its transfer. 
Only those who are conversant with Washington 
methods and customs can appreciate the enormous draw- 
back which an origin of this kind must be for any 
department or service. ‘Those who know the meaning of 


‘political influence’ will at once realize the insidious and | 


powerful methous, unscrupulous if necessary, whereby a 
political department will seek to maintain its claims or 
its desires, against which honesty of purpose, efficiency 
of service and excellence of past character are practically 
of no avail. This condition becomes the more intensified 
in those organizations, like the Army and Navy, which 
have an esprit de corps. In order to remove the stigma, 
real or fancied, which has been cast upon the Army by 
the transfer of the Weather Service, it is necessary to 
prove that the Service is mismanaged and that it has 
deteriorated, and the offended department is powerful 
enough to prove these things, under our existing system, 
whether the facts be true or not. 

An instance of influence of this kind,’ which proved 
itself sufficiently powerful to hold its own, may serve as 
an interesting illustration. Within a couple of years, a 
movement was made towards the placing of the U. S. 
Naval Observatory on a scientific rather that a Naval 
basis. The scientific men of the United States united, 
not theoretically bat by the actual signature of every 
working astronomer !n the country, in a memorial begging 
that the common-sense plan be adopted of appointing a 
competent astronomer to be director of our largest and 
most important observatory. The most eminent astrono- 
mers in the country gave evidence before the Committees, 
either personally or by special letter, uniting their 
opinions that the change suggested was a desirable one 
scientifically and practically. The Secretary of the 
Navy, himself, it was said, was in favor of the proposed 
change; but the post was a berth for naval officers on 
shore duty, and the influential men of the Naval Depart- 
ment would not allow the change. The bill embodying 
this improvement was fought, not by argument, but by 
influence. 

It is for the interest of the Army to prove’ that the 
civil administration of the Weather Service is a dismal 
failure and that the only remedy lies in a return to mili- 
tary rule, and to this end there will be brought to bear 
sooner or later the enormous influence of the Department. 
The reports which have reached us thus far are of pre- 
cisely the nature to establish just this position, and their 
close agreement with the thing to be proved suggests 
that they are possibly ex parte statements rather than 
actual conditions. They allege incompetency, favoritism, 
extravagance, misinanagement, deterioration of the ser- 
vice and its work, and the appropriation of government 
property. 

This is not the place in which to attempt to answer 





His great mistake seems to have been, 
that he has incurred the disfavor of his superiors by an 
expression of his own ideas of his own rights, which, 
had he been less of a scientist and more of a politician, 
he would have urged less strongly. The sympathies of 
the scientific world are with Prof. Harrington. 


JouN Rircuie, Jr. 
THE OPERATIVE'S SIDE. 


Being in Fall River the other day, [sought some facts 
concerning the operatives. Fortune brought me into the 
home of what proved to be a rather intelligent one. It 
was Saturday afternoon, and as the mills close at 
noon the whole family, including the father, was at home. 
This ‘home’ was a tenement in a large double house 
where three other families beside the one I interviewed 
were living. It was In the rear of a populous street which 
is the home of a large number of the more thrifty and 
sober operatives. This particular tenement consisted of 
a large roomin the centre, where the stove was placed 
and where the cooking was done. Around this room 
three bedrooms and a sinkroom were grouped. The 
furniture was better than one might expect to see, ‘though 
it was by no means luxurious. 

Entering into conversation with the man, I found that 
he had formerly attended the English Church while in 
England, and that for some time after coming to this 
country he had been quite interested in church work. In 
token of his interest, I learned, one of his children bore 
the name ofa clergyman of the Episcopal Church. At 
the time of my visit, however, he said that he was not 
attending church atall, partly because he could not buy 
clothes with which to make a respectable appearance at 
church, and partly because he felt that the clergy were 
inclined to side with the mill owner as against the mill 
operative. 

His wife, as women usually are, was more hopeful 
and content, and explained that she thought they could 
get along very well. She was quite willing to work and 
had done so, somewhat against her husband’s protest—a 
protest, however, which was evidently hushed by the 
necessity of the case. In order to work, this good woman 
was obliged to hire someone to care for her baby and to 
let the other three ‘‘shift for themselves, chiefly in the 
street.” 

The longer I talked with these people, the more 
interested I became, and the more confidence was mutu- 
ally manifested. It seemed to me that three or four 
things were to be noted : 

1. Neither of them had saved up their earnings as 
they might have done previous to their marriage. True, 
in this respect they werelike ninety-nine hundredths of 
other young people, whatever their work or station in 
life. 

2. This family was at that stage where there was but 
one old enough to work unless the wife did precisely as 
this wife dida part of the time; i. ¢., hire someone to 
care for her baby while she went out to work. A few 


thing for this family to combine with Other ¢ 
start a kind of kindergarten, where no t only el ' 
all the children under public schoo! age, mig 

for at far less expense than was now 
the baby.’ 

4. Such a movement as this woulq doube 
only meet with the hearty and practica) « = 
meaning people in general, but it would be yee 
the officials of the mills. I was expec; ially r* 
learn that many of the corporations ; of these 9. 
mills support a bed in the local hospital ¢, rthe te. 
of their operatives. The kindergarten would wal 
anthropy along the same line. 

It will be quite a practical thing to ¢ 
of the earnings of this family for the 
Those of the man had been’$9.72; those of the 
Deduct from this total $2.50 for ‘minding the baby 
$14.22 is left as the net iacome of ty 
rent they paid $7.50 per month; and 
lasted seven weeks. 

The wife explained that she was only y 
spell to help them out of debt.” Of course 4, 
all the housework must De done aft a 
from the mill at night, when both 

late, and early in the morning before ¢ 

As the mills start at about half-past six {; 
it will be seen that very early rising is nec Ssary. 
Nor is this all; it makes life a treadintl! with 
ings for recreation. Besides,the wife has notj ne for 
needle, and the appearance of the children m , 
suffer. The great relief is found in the fact ¢ 
most frugal living and by the strictest eeor 
wife was not compelled to work in th 
Still it seemed about impossible for the family, wi. 
strictest economy and sobriety, to do better t 
being done until ‘the boys get big enough to wort 
That visit enlightened my understanding, prog jon 
my view and deepened my sympathies. While ther 

many of the operatives who, like us all, live far pu 
ther privileges, still if many of us could study |jf, fy 
their view-point our sympathies for the broadest by ; 
hood would be ype 
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RALPH Ww ALDO EMERSON, 


BY EDWARD E. HALE. 


{An address delivered before the Brooklyn Inst 
24th of May, 1893, the ninetieth anniversary of Mr. § 
birth.| 


ema 


When the celebrated Arthur Stanley, Deao of # 
minster, had finished his visit here (0 th 
1878, he was asked about the American pip. Wf 
said, in reply, that he hadof course availed hims! o 
every opportunity to hear the American preacher. | 
had heard preachers of eminence, he said, in alm 
every communion. ‘‘But it mattered not what was t 
name of the communion; the preacher,” he said, “® 
always Waldo Emerson.” 

This word of Stanley’s interprets with great pr 
sion the condition of the religious life of America to-day 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, who was born nirety years ag 
to-day, found himself uneasy under the restrictions 


the pulpit he early severed himself from any ecce 
siastical connection. 


reformers, did the same thing. 


re 


gious teacher who has done most for England 
to-day. 


his name. 
not know that they ever read five lines 


‘Yankee prophet’ of the latter half of the 
century. 


fully well. 

biographers. 
excellent little book by Mr. George W. Cooke, wh 
knew him personally, [ think. There is the 


sou had marked, even in his younger life, 
clearest thinkers in America. Dr. Holm 
near friend through life, followed himat col 
years. He took the pains to re-read all F ne! 
and inhis vivid story of his life has gi) 

pher’s abstract of the philosopher-p ct 
thereis asimple and fascinating ske' 


his Bt 


ecclesiastical organization, and while he never abandoves 


One may say, in passing, ‘hs 
it is interesting to observe that Roger Williams, Jos 
Milton, indeed many other men who have provedw? 
And this Ralph Waids 
Emerson, who was, first, second and last, a teacher of 
mankind, proves to be, as the century closes, the re 


America, and is doing most for England and Ameri 


There are many persons in this city who never heard 
The majority of the people of this city? 
} life of 

Yet itis without hesitation that Isay that the we 
every person in Brooklyn is to-day a‘fected, and it's 
‘ r * this 

affected for good, by the life and the wordso! ™& 
nineteents 
. ondet- 
The life of Mr. Emerson has been written wones 
Few men have been so hap} py as he ints 
} there js a2 

Not to speak of other studies, there »* 

0 hardiy 
carefal 804 
elaborate biography by Mr. Elliott Cabot, hom vere 
as one of wwe 
. who was Bs 
ge by a few 
rsop's DOOKS 
1 a poet-philos 
s work. Am 


home 


be aD) 


- of eo 


these charges, but in view of an actively fomented wave | years later and the children, who may go into the mills | life which his son, Dr. Emerson, prepare i to read oD 
= | of disapproval, emanating from Washington, it is the | at fourteen, will be able to earn enough to make the among friends at first, but which he °o arged, becaas 
i Indeed, many such families | it proved that Mr. Emerson had friends who® 
never seen all over the world. 

For that wider view, which shall stady 


rills by which the fountain of his life sh 
It seemed to me that it woud be quite’ a practical | world, the time has not yet come. His - power . 


time and the place to counsel moderation and a patient | family entirely comfortable. be = 
wait until the facts shall have been brought out. Some |as this one promises to be inthe course of a few years 
of the statements seem almost as if they might have |cansave enough from their earnings to buy a home for 
been based upon the relics of a previous management— | themselves after a while. 

favoritism, for instance. This is an unusual charge to 3. 
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ing races will be better measured a hun- 


pslish sre ence, when some one shall fill this place 
- pet -on the anniversary of his birth, than it 
pi be 2 9 ain now. Our camera is so close to him, 
Pe cnet rely upon our perspective. But eleven 


have already elapsed since his death. With ten 
aie we shall celebrate the centennial of his birth, 
ioe years ago we celebrated the centennial of 
ae ' Tpoticed in that celebration, that already, 
t law of history, thosemyths were sweep- 
picture, which seem to belong to biog- 
ntury after the life has been lived. In 
years such myths will begin to tell their 
prophet whom we commemorate to-night. 

no tears. Whatever men shall say of 
red or flavored by a sense of the infinite 


ene iis great idealist has wrought for man- 
Fries however, acceded to the request that I should 

et bere to-day, not because I think that I could do 
en only be done a hundred years hence; far less 
se | thought that I could rewrite Mr. Cabot’s bio- 
cs py, or review his work better than Dr. Holmes has 
r But | have supposed that a few personal remini- 
oe es of the man himself, and some reminders as well 
i a ,) conditions In which he lived, might have an 
nine r this audience. Ihave fancied that already 
a tes which were told about him while he lived are to 
5 certain extent modifying the general public opinion 
gbich will for centuries go into history. 

twas born into the Boston which he loved, twenty 
warsafter him. [was not far away from the scenes of 
ys work during the whole of his active life. And I may 
able, therefore, to say something of some of the outer 
jetsils of that life which may make it easier to compre- 
pend its spirit and its purpose. I shall be glad, as one is 
dways glad, if f can do anything to present him to those 
who hear me, not simply as a philosopher, not simply as 


s poet, not simply asa reformer, but better than these, 
grgerand more than these in the case of his life, if I 
can show bim to you as what he was—a strong, simple, 


gaffected, all-round man. 

Whether 1 can do this or not, I am quite sure that I 
sp enter a protest against some of the errors of his time, 
shich Lam sorry to see have wrought a certain effect 
sready in history. 

ewas bornin Boston, under as favorable auspices 
scold wait on the birth of any child. He had what 
Dr Holmes says is the first of advantages, a line of New 

ngland ancestors of the best stock, running back on 
both sides to the generation of Winthrop and Brewster. 


In the lines of that ancestry there were enough ministers 
of Religion to satisfy Dr. Holmes’s requisition. For this 
mess, ina New England genealogy, that there were so 
mao lives of quiet, thoughtfal, faithful duty, in which, 
without large incomes or many temptations of the flesh, 


menand women were bred to high thinking, consclenti- 
os duty, and to sharing life with God. William Emer- 
wo, bis father, was the useful, eloquent, and beloved 


auister of the First Church of Boston. This is the 
curch to which John Cotton, two hundred and fifty 
yarsago, gave dignity; where, by John Cotton’s elo- 
quetce, the little village which had been a failure before 
wis made the first town in the colony; or, as the joke of 
ibe time said, Boston ceased to be ‘Lost town,’ and that 
ted been its nickname before. The father of this 
Viliam Emerson was the older William Emerson who, 
fem the window of the Manse, saw Davis—our Pro- 
wsilaus—fall dead on Concord Bridge, and saw the quick 
response of the Acton company as they crossed the bridge 
tad began the war against King George. The William 
Emerson of the First Church died when our Emerson, 
kalph Waldo Emerson, was eight years old. The grand- 
father, who saw the Concord Fight, was the son ofa 
Diister, a learned Greek scholar, who was the son of a 
Rinster who barely escaped with his life when Mendon 
is destroyed by the Indians. Ralph Waldo Emerson 
¥us therefore the fifth clergyman in direct succession of 
“ename of Emerson. Of other New England ministers, 
‘ere were Bulkeley and Moody, whose names are well 


‘town among the antiquarians of New England, Daniel 
58s, 8 flame of fire, and many more of that same curious 
erary arist 


cracy. 


Let me say in passing that, for 
more than two hundred years, there was in Massachu- 


“ts wWhat the political writers call a peerage for life; 
‘ey Were a body of men whose incomes were secured to 
‘em by law, on condition that they should seek God if 
*ap'y they might fnd Him, and that they should seek for 
fim with all their hearts.. Of such a line, our hero was 
We ft descendant. 


_ + Was standing with Mr. Emerson once at a college 
Atnibition, where a young man had easily taken the most 
“stlans honors—a young man in whom we were both 
Profoundly interested. It was the first time I ever ad- 
“ssed Mr. Emerson. I congratulated him, as [ con- 
me Myself, on the success of our young friend; 
© said, “Yes, [did not know he was so fine a fel- 
hae now, if something will fall out amiss—if he 

be unpopular with hisclass,or if his father 





befall him—all will be well.” 
boy enough to be inwardly indignant at what seemed to 
me the cynicism of the philosopher. 
know that when he was eight years old his father had 
died, and that to the penury, shall I say, of those early 
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Iwas green enough and 


But I did not then 


days—to his mother’s determination that the boy should 
be bred at Harvard College, to the careful struggles by 
which each penny was made to work the miracles of the 
broken bread by the Sea of Galilee—he owed, or thought 
he owed, much of the vigor, the rigor, and the manhood 
of his life. ‘Good is a good doctor,” as he said himself, 
**but bad is sometimes a better.” 

Now it is not my place, this evening, to pronounce any 


famous of those of fame, for years upon years of life 
has to practise a severe economy in his affairs; and he 
takes this as a thing of course, without a whimper. He 
plants his apple-trees like the rest of us. He takes care 
of tuem like the rest of us: badly, like most of us. He 
carries his letters to the Post office, and waits for the 
mail talking politics. He goes to the Town-Meeting and 
listens more than he talks. He manages his own lecture 
courses and makes his liberal bargains with the poor 
Country Lyceums. In onesense a thousand million billion 
leagues above the World, he is, in the other sense, of the 
world and in it, like you and me. He makes no pretence 
that he is consorting only with Abdiel and Uriel, with 








eulogy uponthis prophet. I am not quite a fool. Nor 
am I to analyze his work or restate his philosophy. He 
states it better than Tcan. And I may take for granted 
those who hear me can repeat the favorite instructions 
which he has given them, and can themselves rise to joy 
and vigor and life, as they recall oracles of Divine Truth 
from his poems. 

No; I give myself one duty and pleasure tonight,and I 
will try for nothing else. I want to show how this great 
Leader of the Idealists lives in personal touch, glau and 
homely, with his fellow-men. I want to show that he is 
not afraid to bring his Idealism te test in the practical 
duty of commonplace life. We, who knew him, talked 
with him and loved him, know that he found the King- 
dom of Heaven on earth. He found God reigning in his 
baby’s nursery; at the} Post office; when he pruned his 
apple-trees ; and when he took thetrain for Buston. We 
want you, who have not seen him, to believe that the man 
of Ideas was thus a human man, aman withmen. He 
was nota dreamer. He was an actor. He taught us 
how to live; and he did so because he lived himself. 
Here Is the distinction between this great Idealist and 
the chiff-chaff talkers who degrade that name. I could, 
perhaps, draw that distinction most easily by ridiculing 
them. Ridicule is always easy. I might sketch the 
Pharisee who says ‘Lord, Lord,’ but does not the things 
which he says. I should in that way, perhaps, present 
in contrast more clearly the true Religious Philosopher, 
who goes and comes as & Man among men, who is as sin- 
cere as he bids us be. But we may leave to Carlyle that 
abuse of shams and the unreal man. The precious thing 
in Emerson’s oracles is that he ebuses nobody. He 
hardly ridicules anyone, though his sense of humor is so 
keen. His business is to elevate truth and honor, and he 
will not stop to vilify falsehood andshame. Dr. Holmes 
has drawn this contrast very neatly, where he says that 
in their forty years’ correspondence Emerson shows how 


hates what is not real. 
I will for our hour together follow the great example. 


not. 


our lives. 


knowing what are those small economies which so grieve 
a boy’s soul. He rejoiced with the moment when he was 


share in caring for her. 
use matchless power merely for earning money, he was 
that man. ‘Should he turn stones into bread”—when 
the bread was to feed his mother? To that question, to 
that temptation, he said, ‘‘No! Get thee behind me, Satan,’ 
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amoured of moral perfection. 
than I. 
angel from childhood until now. 
from men. It has watered my pillow. 
sleep from my bed. It has tortured me for my guilt. 
has inspired me with hope. 
defeats. 
apostatize. 


It is always the glory that shall be revealed ; 
it is the ‘open secret’ of the universe. 


heert. 
Think on living hereafter. 
life. I believe it continues. 


speak not of death, they are woven of immortal thread. 


is his mission, when he lands in his own country again. 


who for forty years of life, after he makes this decision, 
never turns his back on daily life or its petty demands 
He buys his mutton and potatoes like the most practica 
of us. 
buys the fore-quarter. 


anu letters without finding one word of complaint. He 





Shon] *) d 
“sid fail jn business, or if some other misfortune can 


who has proved to be the noblest of the noble, the mos 


he loves what is Real, while Carlyle only shows how he 


I will not take your time nor mine to show what he was 
I will try to show how, while he spoke such words 
as no man of his time had spoken, he was living such a 
daily life as gave every word its emphasis, as furnished 
him every minute with his illustrations, and as compelled 
those of us who saw him, listened to him and knew him, 
to listen to the word he spoke, and to try the counsel for 


He wap pulled through college by the hardest, 


uo longer acharge upon his mother but could do his 
If ever man were tempted to 


I may take as the text of his life, that sublime passage 
from his Journal written as he returned from Europe in 


The highest revelation is that God is in every man. 
Milton describes himself in his letter to Diodati as en- 
He did not love it more 
That which I cannot yet declare has been my 
It has separated me 
[It has driven 
It 
It cannot be defeated by my 
It cannot be questioned, though all the martyrs 


And it is only the 
feebleness and dust of the observer that makes it the 
future; the whole is now potentially at the bottom of his 
It is not a sufficient reply to the red and angry 
worldling, coloring as he affirms his unbelief, to say, 
I have to do no more than 
you with that question of another life. I believe in this 
As long as I am here, I 
plainly read my doties as writ with pencil of fire. They 


To proclaim this gospel wherever men will hear, this 


Observe, now, that here is this Idealist of the Idealists, 


If he cannot afford to buy the hind-quarter he 
If the strawberries are too dear 
he does not buy them. And you may search through diary 


Cherubim and Seraphim. Like the great Leader of Life, 

he eats and drinks, when there is need, with publicans 

and sinners. 

This signal practical habit shows itself, in a good 

instance, in all the correspondence with Carlyle. Carlyle 

is aman to whom the last fifty years of England and 

America owe much. It would be fair to say that any 

man of thought, in either country, who has reached any 

essential service to either country in that time, has been 

formed largely by Carlyle. Between Carlyle and Emer- 
son there is a world-wide difference. But Carlyle him- 

self says, ‘‘You are and fora long time have been the one 

of the Sons of Adam whol felt completely understood 
what I was saying.” Nay. It may be that Emerson 
gave Carlyle to mankind. It seems as if his encourage- 

ment, his sympathy, were needed to save the sad, dyspep- 
tic pessimist when he was in the Slough of Despond. It 
was Emerson who seized him by the hair of the head and 

dragged him through. 

Not to stop to argue this, let me ask you to see how 
at the beginning Emerson appears, all through, as the 
God descending from heaven to straighten out Carlyle’s 
practical affairs. He remits the half-yearly payments for 
the American editions. He sends the first funds of the 
publication of Sartor. He never chides the growler. 
He always encourages. You might think him a sensible 
elder brother, humoring because he would encourage the 
wincing, fretful, unhappy child, who is yet to help the 
world. 

Emerson told me once that when, in the winter of 
1848, he left Liverpool for America, Arthur Hugh Clough, 
the young poet, accompanied him to the ship and walked 
the deck with him until she sailed. Clough was sad for 
his departure. He said, “You leave all of us youug 
Englishmen without a leader. Carlyle has led us into the 
desert, and he has left us there.” Emerson said to him, 
“That is what all young men in Englard have said to 
me ;” and he placed his hand on Clough’s head, and said, 
**T ordain you Bishop of all England, to goup aud down 
among all the young men, and lead them into the promised 
land.” Alas! Clough was not one of the Leaders of men; 
rather a Listener anda Follower. And the young men 
of England and America were left to the greater lesson 
of the Master of Life; that every life must for itself drink 
from the infinite Fountain. The days of chieftains, of 
proconsuls, of dukes and barons, are gone by; the day 
of the boss and the magician was over when the Master 
of Life spoke the Word. The Kingdom of Heaven is 
open to each man who will thunder at the door. The 
Kingdom of Heaven suffers ridicule, and the sturdy and 
persevering, and only they, are those who take it by 
force. ’ 

Edward Emerson’s memoir of his father is one charm 
ing idyll of home-life in Concord which is full of anec 
dotes of this inflnite common-sense. It is an illustration, 
well nigh perfect, of the application of eternal truth to 
finite necessities, the needs of the place and time. I am 
tempte d to add to those a little reminiscence which early 
in life opened my eyes to the needed vision and showed 
me how the most rare philosopher, because of the fineness 
of his philosophy, was the most human man. 

So soon as quick railway trains brought to Boston, 
daily, visitors from the country towns around, who went 
back at night, the great invention required new machinery 
to provide for such changes. Quite early in this affair, 
the Town and Country Clnb was proposed in Boston. I 
think the name was Mr. Emerson’s and perhaps the idea. 
{t was made of men who wanted a handy place, where to 
write a note, or leave a parcel, or meet a friend, in the 
crowded hours between the arrival and departure of their 
trains. Boston has never quite met the need to this 
hour. The rock on which the craft split was that solid 
rock alwaysin sightin such beginnings, the stupidity 
of the Cranks. They were eager that this practicai Club 
should consecrate itself to ‘hearing papers’ written by 
people who could findno other audience. This madness 
for ‘hearing papers’ is one of the most amazing of the 
trifling inconveniences of our time. Two parties at once 
appeared in theClub: the party of these cranks, and the 
party of working men who wanted a placeto eat a chop, 
to leave an umbrella or borrow one, perhaps to luok up a 
. | date in an cyclopedia, perhaps to sleep fifteen minutes 9n 
lj}a sofa. Of this party, hard pressed in the early discus- 
sions, first, second and last, Mr. Emerson, the great Idea- 
list, was thejchivarous and gallant leader. Always he was 
urging the need of practical common-sense and manage- 
,|ment. Always, in our many defeats, we rallied round 
t | his white plume. And when the Club died of an early death 
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—died, of course, of its undigested papers—-he had no 
tears of regret; for to the very last he had been the son 
of Auak who had stood by its practical duties. 

I see ladies before me, to whoma cup of beef-tea, a 
warm mutton chop, a place fora carpet-bag, seem mat- 
ters too carnal to arrest the attention of serious-minded 
men. Let me tell to them amore pathetic story. In the 
crowd of the Philadelphia Centennial, one of the Queens 
of our American life had Mr. Emerson as her guest at 
Philadelphia as he studied the great exhibition. She 
also had as gucsts, in the elastic hoxpitality of her 
charming home, another distinguished New Englander 
who had brought his two little boys to see the show. 
It happened that this gentleman was suddenly called out 
of the house for many hours of the night, on one of bis 
many errands of mercy. Alas! One of his little boys 
awoke in his absence frightened and sick, in a strange 
house, to find that his father was gone. Ilis wails of 
sorrow waked his little brother, and bo'h then joined in 
chorus. But it was some time before these strains 
reached the distant room of the lady of the house. 
When, at length, she did raunto the relief of the lonely 
little strangers, she found that the great Idealist was be- 
fore her. There he was, petting and soothing and com- 
forting those lonely childrea, who were thus learning, 
in the dim midnight, the noblest lesson of the most 
divine philosophy. They were learning it in the prac- 
tical teaching of the great Idealist of the world! 


[ received another personal lesson in the critical year 
of the Irish famine. At that time we were receiving 
from Ireland the first great wave of the enforced emigra- 
tion. The failure of the potato crop had sent the poor 
Irish people to America because they would starve at 
home.- Inthe enthusiasm of a young minister’s eager- 
ness, [and my friends in Worcester were trying to meet 
the occasion, wholly new to us all, which was offered 
by the arrival of these starving hordes. Mr. Emerson 
was my guest at the time, and I said to bim, ‘Do you 
know, they are so fond:of;potatoes that we cannot 
make them touch Indian aneak!” ‘‘Ah,” said this philo- 
sopher of the philosophers, this man who, you would 
say, was swinging upon rainbows, ‘tyou should not 
have sent them Indian meal. You should have sent 
them hot cakes.” 

It must have been, I think, in the autumn of 1862, the 
second year of the war, that I met by invitation eight or 
nine gentlemen in a private parlor in Beacon Street, for 
conference on a public matter. The subject was the 
necessity of the broadest, freest and strongest work for 
enforcing the privciples involved in the struggle, that 
they might not be forgotten in our eagerness for recruit- 
ing and the crash of arms. It was a War for Ideas, and 
those Ideas must not be forgotton. For instance, it was 
clear that black men must fight for their freedom and 
their country. But there was still no small sect of north- 
ern men who said they would not die in the same ranks 
with niggers. Again, it was necessary that every 
smallest printing office in an American town, from which 
was published a newspaper, should be fully informed, 
every week, as to the moral conditions of the great dis- 
cussion. Once more, was it not time that the army, on 
which all depended, should have its own journal, alive 
with the fundamental principles of patriotism, to bea 
message of the Eternal Truth as well as an instructor 
in tactics and strategy? In that evening meeting of 
eight or nine men of action, 1 had almost said of course, 
was Ralph Waldo Emerson. His word, as always, was a 
practical word for the time. With such voices as those 
of Martin Brimmer, of John Murray Forbes, of James L. 
Little—leaders in affairs in New England~—you heard 
the voice of this prophet of the Idea, as much 
aman of affairsasthey. That night, in that Beacon 
Street parlor, the plan of the Army and Navy Journal was 
born. That little company formed itself into the Loyal 
Publication Society, and the hundreds of broadsides 
issued by that company were there provided for. 

It may be that [ am speaking to some Connecticut 
man, who remembers the doubts and fears as to the 
election in Connecticut of that autumn, when Jo Hawley 
and balf the honest young men in Connecticut were a 
thousand miles away at the front lugging muskets on 
their shoulders, among cypress trees and magnolias. It 
was feared that the other half might be out-voted by 
copperheads, saloon-keepers, and other traitors. If 
there be such a man in this audience, let me ask him to 
hunt up the electioneering documents of that Connecticut 
campaign. Among them he will find two, at least, from 
the prophet pen of Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


THe ‘YANKEE PLaTo,’ some one cailshim. If you mean 
a Plato who is not afraid to test the Infinite Idea, as he 
turns the grindstone of today, the name is the fit one. 

My object is achieved if I can make you read the 
oracles of this prophet with the certainty that you can 
apply them before the day has gone by. 


I TURN unwillingly from such reminiscences to other 
considerations which I ought not to pass by. A question 
has been discussed, perhaps more than it deserves, as to 
the training which made this prophet what he was. 
Was there anything in the schools in which he was bred 
which shall account for him or his work? And in that 


| Speaking the oracles of the present God. 


discussion some of the lies of which I spoke in the be- 
ginning have been uttered. 

For myself, I believe it is idle to state very definitely 
what were the particular steps of the ladder by which 
any great man rose to the position which he holds above 
the rest of us; and I do not know that there is any great 
use in our discussing the elements which went to Emer- 
son’s education. I have satisfied my own conscience by 
saying that he did not borrow from any Hegel or Fichte 
or other German idealist or metaphysician. I might 
satisfy myself by saying that his thought, as his utter 
ance, is purely of New England growth. Indeed, if we 
are to speak of evolution, his prophecy is clearly a 
direct outgrowth and result of Channing's ministry and 
prophecy. 

As [read Channing and his life, and as I remember 
personally his effect on the people of his time, I am 
amused by the half-way estimate which theyjformed of 
his work and power. Here was Channing preaching in 
Federal Street pulpit the noblest and highest idealism. 
He was preaching the absolute intimacy of God with 
man. Now that we have his diaries and his early letters, 
it is manifest .hat Channing, from the time he was twenty 
up, was seeking Godif haply he might find him. He was 

|mystic of the mystics—Francis of Assisi not more so, 
Jacob Behmen or Scougal not more so—in his eagerness 
'to listen to the present God. When he spoke, he was 
And when in 
'his closet he prayed, he was begging God to help him 
through. 

Sach a man, shall [ say with the infinite modesty 
which belongs to sucb a position, was prophesying from 
week to week in the pulpit of Federal Street. He was 
speaking to a body of intellectual, well-educated people, 
to people of great courage, decision, promptness, not to 
say shrewdness, who covered the world with their com- 
merce, and who meant to make Boston the moral and in- 
tellectual capital of the world. Itbink there never was 

‘such a set of determined future-makers, men of money 
and men of ideas, as were those Phillipses and Quincys 
and Appletons and Perkinses, to whom he spoke. Now 
these people, and all Cambridge, and half of Boston, took 
the idea that Channing wrought his wonders by a certain 
intellectual power. He had written his great essays on 
Milton and Napoleon, which had won admiration even in 
the loftly circles of dignifled England. Atthe very time 
when the Edinburgh said nobody read an American book, 
English readers were reading those essays. And so all 
critical Boston, not to say all religious Boston, took it 
into its head that Channing wrought his miracles by the 
clearness of his intellect. People thought he had a cer- 
tain veiled trick of elocution in that quiet manner which, 
in fact, did not know any of the tricks of the rhetori- 
cian. Ihave heard men say that they ‘‘knew how Chan- 
ning did it,” as if Channing had any method. The truth 
is that it was as impossible for men to tell his method as 
it is for Mr. Langley to-day to tell what is the method of 
the hawk or the gull sweeping over theocean. The glory 
of Channing was that he had no method; that he sought 
God and found Him, and then told what God had to say 
to him. 

Waldo Emerson had strayed from the decorous 
preaching of Chauncy Place, to hear these God-inspired 
werds of Channing in Federal Street, Waldo Emerson 
was one of those men—there are never more than one in 
a hundred such in any age—who, when they listen to a 
prophet, believe that the prophet is in earnest. Ninety- 
nine people out of a hundred act as if they believed that 
the prophet is posing, and is simply saying pbrases with 
nominative cases and verbs and objectives, which he has 
fuund out how to arrange vy certain rules of grammar. 
But Waldo Emerson was one of the few who believe a 
true man when they hear him. And anybody who will 
sit down and read a dozen of the central discourses of 
Channing—perhaps there are not more to read—will see 
that, given a young enthusiast, brave as was Emerson 
and true as was Emerson, and givena preacher as near 
to God as Ellery Channing was, it was impossible that 
when that young enthusiast came to speak he should not 
speak somewhat as Emerson spoke. He turns aside from 
all this interpretation of texts, from all this study of the 
subjunctive and the optative, from all this balancing of 
one authority in history against another authority—he 
shall tarn aside from all this, and listen now to the voice 
of the living God, and proclaim that voice as it now 
comes to him. 

While he was preaching every Sunday of his life, be- 
fore he had published either of his books which we now 
call most important, the hue and cry was started all 
around us that he was introducing a German philosophy 
or German infideliily. These words, I might almost say 
of course, were most frequentiy spoken by those who 
never read a word of German in their lives, and could not 
have read a German sentence to savetheir lives. They 
were spoken by those who at other times would have 
thanked God that they knew nothing of German theology, 
of German religion, or of German philosophy. Certainly 
Tam not speaking as one who dreads German infidelity 
or German philosophy. We are all receiving too much 
from Germany every day, and have been receiving too 
much from Germany every day for a century, for any man 
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who is not a fool to borrow such languave. 


But 
eager to say, in showing what Emerson wa. an me 
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from German writers was ludicrously fa\., - — go! 
observed that in his first visit to Euro; ieee * 
Germany. He did notset foot there. [, did nos .% 
one of universities, or make the acquaintance o¢ 4 E 
tinguished German writer. He says himseis. ;, = 
his early letters, that he never read any German ne { gpich 
the fifty volumes of Goethe. He 1 “ei 
because he liked Goethe’s philosophy, | 
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the books of all other men who were many... es 
and had so looked at the world. ; " 


Dr. Holmes has been at the pains to ; gister Ems 
son’s quotations. As he says they are ne fo 
lous draught of fishes.” His list is of 339), (roy g, 7 
ent individuals. Of this vast number, t| 
seven favorites whom Emerson cites twey 
more. Among the twenty-seven, there j.< 
writer, and that is Goethe—Goethe, with ree 
he was always breaking lances with arlyle 
whom he has said the bitterest things, pe; 
have been said about any man of our tiny 
had initiated England into German thong 
out at the end of the list of twenty-seven 
so large-minded a man, so many-sided a ; 
read German authors, as he read the othe: 
of his time. But it is clear to any 17 
follows the line of his thought a; > ening 
that the prophet began to prophesy, and to mare .., a 
the line of his prophecy, without any refere; 
other prophets of his time. He was what Ov 
England had made him. And this was a child of ¢ { block 
who chose to go to God for instructions. He was at y, ang 
headquarters, and he chose to commune with the ; . 
mander-in-chief. He was ready to talk with the othe Sines 
aides; he liked to talk with the other aides. But he ig i 
tened every day to know what the great Commander jag 
to say tohim. And no interpretation of that worg y 
any of these aides—brothers and sisters of hijs—coyy 
turn him from the Father. This is the , 
power of Emerson. 

There are possibly ten, probably not so many. ce 
menin the nineteen centuries which we 
centuries of the new life—men who have een great 
teachers of others, because they received their ips; 
tions at first-hand. There have been thousands yp 
thousands of others, men and women, who have »; 
tended so to speak, and have pretended so to rece 
original instructions, bat who have been tempied oy 
this chirping of a sparrow on One side, or this thundering 
of anarmy onthe other, or this diapason 
orthis song of anencbantress. What is 
thatthe great world makes no mistakes in its judgments , 
of the prophets. You may imitate a prophet in bis dress, bis 
in his dialect, in the tone of his voice, in the shake of Pr 
his finger; be may stand before you on the same pia r 
form where the other prophet stood, and he maypr- | fin 
phesy never so deftly in the same accents with which 
the prophet prophesied; but he deceives nobody. No 
body listens, nobody remembers, nobody 
utmost that even the newspapers say of 
‘made an extraordinary effort’; and they name it per 
fectly. 

Mr. Emerson himself hada story—I forget whether * 
I heard it ina lecture or in conversation—about a New 
England come-outer who went into a 
selected for himself acostly hat. The hat was 
and the dealer supposed he was to be paid, but the 
whom he had thought to be a purchaser 
“Q, I pay nothing for anything. Iam the 
does not believe in money.” The poor dealer 
te meet at the bank that day, and hardly 
do it; he looked with dumb delight upon 
and said, ‘‘I wish to God, sir, that nobody e!se beievea D 
in money! Take the hat, with my thanks to you for is 
coming for it.” Mr. Emerson would say this was ® q 
spontaneous, it was natural, on the part of the customer 
and on the part of thetrader. But when, the neat day, b| 
another man, who had heard the story, came into the " 
shop and selected for himself his hat an 1 said that he ¥ 
did not believe in money, the dealer refused the imitstor, 
where he had accepted so readily the invent 
Emerson drew the moral from the story which I want! 
draw now. A prophet who speaks the wor’ 
to him from the living God, speaks, | ma) 
the living Gud’s power. But he wi itates tle 
prophet has no spell. y 

Poor man, he was himself surrounded wt com , ¢ 
with legions, of these imitators. Every lazy (os ¥%° t 
did not want to work, "every ignorant s r who die 
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welcome of such tramps at his hospitable 
is avery amusing letter of Carlyle, when a 
‘oined Bronson Alcott on his return from 


cretion in his 
There 


, 
door 


of them J 
few ++ america. The whole story would be terribly 
aca it not desperately comic. Hoping, as I sup- 
— 


afew weeks or months of rest from a chatter 
must have become deadly tiresome when you had 
se handr’ i and sixty-five days in the year, the 
: of Bronson Alcott arranged that he 
in England and on the continent fora 
and aulumo. Alas! so soon as he arrived in 
4he met with many friends more tiresome than 
* at as the Scriptare would say. They immediately 
sei a convention. In that convention they immediate- 
w gated that \merica was the place for the redemption 
\ eworld, aud New England the corner of America 
i that redemption should begin. And so, before 
: i had well tarned round in the quie’ luxury of 
‘ommer, Alcote returned—it is quite like the New 
ent parable—with these others, so much worse 
1» himself, proposing to enter in and dwell 
t the last state of Concord should be much 
the first. Itis of these coadjutors in the 
toring society that Carlyle wrote, most pa- 

Emerson, of what he called ‘‘Alcott’s Eng- 


‘ 
pose, | us 





rd frie 


i travel 
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Rottomless imbeciles ought not be seen in company 
“Ralph Waldo Emerson, who has already some 
on this side of the water. The 
lividual or two of that genus, and the rest 
cosinly yet undecided. For example, I knew old— 
erwif, and can testify, if you will believe me, that few 
eater Dlockheads broke the world’s bread in his day— 
vyoeckhead may mean exasperated imbecile and the 
oh partof athinker. Havea care of such, I always 
gr to myself, and to you, which you forgive me.” 


with | 
ening to 


him 


tg bas an in 


greet, Ae 


But the certain insight of a child of God guarded 
fyerson on the right hand and on the left, behind and 


fore. The angel’s blazing sword protected the gateway 
oftue palace. And the sturdy common sense which in 
sithat | bave said I have been trying to illustrate, saved 
yi, not from the annoyance, but from what for the 
sof us would be the positive danger of such compan- 


“The Dervish whined to Said, 

lidst not tarry while I prayed.’ 

But Saadi answered, 

‘Once with man-like love and fear 

I gave thee for an hour my ear, 

| kept the sun and stars at bay, 

And love, for words thy tongue could say, 
I cannot sell my heaven again 

for all that rattles in thy brain.’ ” 


The Saviour led God’s children to their Father, and 
If you need to carry out the figure in- 


eft them there. 
volved ln the words father and child, the Saviour bade 
them climb their Father’s Knees, nestle in his arms, trust 
tis fall love, tell him everything, and listen to everything. 
From his time to our time, millions of men and millions 
{women have taken himat his word, have trusted the 


folness of a Father’s love, and have trusted it not in vain. 
but, as [ said, there are not more than ten prophets who 
tye so lived in the Father’s life, who have so partaken 
‘the divine nature, who haveso created as God creates, 
ind so spoken with the simplicity with which God speaks, 
‘at they have swayed the hearts and lives of the great 
wstof their times who heard them. The cynic might 
Sy that there are not more than five or six such persons 
The last of such prophets is 
For the people who 


ie nineteen centuries. 
% whose birth we celebrate today. 


and hatred and cruelty and the other accidents of time 
and flesh—to avoid the temptation of throwing away life 
upon such conundrums—this gives the true prophet his 
infinite empire. And in him whom we celebrate to-night, 
whom we shall remember to-morrow and with every day 
of the next year whether we would or no, there was the 
glad certainty that he could use these things of time so 
that the very angels of light should receive him—yes, 
while he was using them—into their everlasting habita- 
tions. Inthe town-meeting of Concord, in the State 
Street of Boston, as he spoke in Faneuil Hall, or as he 


bought his dinner of the butcher or of the fisherman, he 


could go and come as the living child of a living God, 
who, for God’s present purpose, was going about his 
Father’s business. This vision, as of Apollo dwelling 
| with Admetus, as of Prometheus drawing fire from 
| heaven to make clay live, as of Mango Capac walking 
'down from the celestial heights of the Andes that the 
/Peruvians might rightly cultivate their potatoes and 
lead their llamas to the fountain, is a vision which this 
preeim fulfilled as he went and came, as he made a sac- 
rament of a cup of cold water as he gave it to you, as 
his common words exalted themselves into the oracles of 
| his time. 

I remember no other such instance of visible victory 
waiting in one’s own life-time upon manly determination. 
It was my good fortune to hear, in 1837, the address 
which Dr. Holmes calls the Declaration of Independence 
of American literature—the Phi Beta Kappa oration of 
July at Cambridge. So I can remember the surprise— 
shall I say the indignation—which the simple, solid, dis- 
connected phases of that address awakened among those 
who heard. I remember the covert criticism of the gay 
dinner-party which followed. I remember how after- 
wards men and women freely said he was crazy. Alas, 
I have on paper my own school-boy doubts whether he 
appreciated the occasion! It happened to me, forty 


easy slope of the Rocky Mountains, among all the fresh 


oration of forty years before. 
lute amazement. 
you go home, you will share that amazement. 
could not find one extravagance. 
word which should shock the most timid. 
sible to understand where the craziness came in. 


fulfilled over and over again. 
day had become the commonplace of another. 

He delivered the second Phi Beta Kappa oration in the 
year 1867. I had the happiness to be present, and to 
hear him again. Noone then said that he was extrava- 
gant, no one said that he was insane. No one found 
those grave or playful utterances exceptional. 


take home the iafinite lesson. 


served. 





ey must hear. A new-born child is a ‘bud of God.’ | life the of the Over-soul who inspired hin. 


Carlyle's word, when it is true, is for him the ‘word | 
The steamship’s shuttle, as it dashes back and 

forth across the ocean, is the message of God. ‘‘In God,” | 
“0, when we read this prophet’s word, ‘‘we live and 


‘ 


orforward is it—we see how God is all in all. 


tha i 
We 


Joyof this new-born day. 
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‘come asa little child. 


Who 
Cust an 
thd of the 
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ht exp) ing it a 4 
hee. Sins it. Why should he understand it? 
wd he explain it? 


* infinite life, 
sss beyond the 
* Arcturus and 0 
“undant | 
= To 
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Re mecha 


= my baby lives, as she exults in the joy of being. | Us; if we are wise, they compel us. 
hese when [listen to this prophet’s word, I know 
Was meant when I was told thatif Iam a child of 
a I shall know him and His kingdom—nay, that I may 
“self enter into the majesty of that empire, if I will 


t. do hot say, I do not need to say, that the prophet 


‘Sus exalts me for the moment, who lifts me above | 
‘smoke and things, into the ether of the spirit | 


nical laws which regulate friction and pain 


From thee, Great God, we spring, to thee we tend, 
Path, Motive, Guide, Original, and End. 


He found out that these are true words. 


'may see with its infinite perspective. 
| we command with its infinite power. 
| we may speak with its simple truth. We live, so that w 


ness. 


! 





Of the choice of the Rev. H. B. Frissell to succeed th 
tute, the New York Tribune says: 
When General 


‘and Vice-Principal. Armstrong wa 


work at Hampton. 





years after, in one of the most exquisite homes in Amer- 
ica, some two miles above the level of the sea, on that 


comforts which make a palace as desirable a home as a 
log cabin, to find on the table of my hostess, who is 
herself one of the leaders of to-day, a new edition of this 
I read it then, with abso- 
If you will look at it to-night when 
For I 
I could not find one 
It was impos- 
So had 
he Jed the age in those forty years, or so had the God 
who sent him into the world led it, that the prophecy was 
The extravagance of one 


REGARDING THE BROOKS STATUE. 


To the Editors of The Commonwealth : 

May a friend of Dr. Brooks, and one who knows 
something of the giving of statues here and abroad, ask 
by what right the proposed statue was given to Augustus 
St. Gaudens while the claims of French, Warner and 
others were not considered in the slightest degree? The 
money for the proposed statue was raised by popular 
subscription, and the populace should have had a votein 
this matter. The people are the best and truest critics 
of art, after all is said, and not two or three men, no 
matter what their schooling may have been. In art, the 
voice of the people is truly the voice of God. Then, too, 
what chance is there for new ideas of young men, if 
no choice is given? 

Now, let us see what has been donein this case. If 
the award was to be made directly to a man of acknow- 
ledged ability, why was the commisston not given to 
Daniel French, a Massachusetts man born and bred and 
a finished artistas wellas acultured gentleman? Is it 
because he was born here among us that we ignore his 
claim and go to New York for a name? Those who 
know sculpture and what is sculpturesque, know that 
French and Warner and others have in them something 
that St. Gaudens will hardly dare to lay claimto. Mr. 
St. Gaudens has produced one flae-—let us say great— 
statue in his Farragut. This must be for all time his 
best work; but here we must stop. The Lincoln of 
Chicago, while extremely fine and clever, is not a great 
statue; it lacks organic artistic life; there is a min and 
a chair, but the chair and man are in no wise connected ; 
nor does the statue belong as it should to its Setting or 
pedestal. Here, and in other works, we see Mr. St. 
Gaudens’s limitations. I would not belittle his serious, 
dignified talent; but let us be just to our own men as 


well as to those of other cities. 
Talking with a well known art critic of one of New 


York's greatest Dailies, he expresse. surprise at Boston's 
hasty decision. Had it fears (he thought) that the 
Board of Aldermen should foist another Cass statue upon 
the Hub? Or was tt because Boston wished to do always 
the ‘proper thing’ and leave no chance for a great achieve- 
ment? Mr. St. Gaudens has struck bottom; his educa- 
tion has not been liberal or generous eaough to enable 
him to produce (unaided) a great work of art. His suc- 
cess is due to the fact that, as a pioneer, he returned 
here from Paris, having imbibed all the then splendid 
disregard of conventionality, and infused a healthful 
French realism into our benumbed pseudo-classical art. 
He did a splendid thing for us, and people 
have repaid him splendidly. But does any one think 
that he could produce a bass-relief like Death and the 


Sculptor now in our Art Museum in Boston, or a fountain 
like that of Olin Warner in Oregon? Look at the foun- 
tain St. Gaudens did for Lincoln Park, Chicago: who 
willdare to claim any measure of success for this? 


Here 
were a thousand of the best trained men aad women of 
New England, delighted that he lived, delighted that they 
had one opportunity more to hear the silver veice and to 
He had not lived in vain; 
and his reward came to him in the world which he had 


And you and I, if we are rightly to express our grati- 
tade for this life, if we are wisely to celebrate it, are to 
do so, not by writing addresses about him, or listening to 
Hak this Euglish tongue which he so loved, and in |them, nor by joining in functions in his honor, bat by 
rich he breathed his word, he speaks the word so that | drinking at the fountain where he drank, and living with 


They are 
poetry because they are true. This is no Oriental ex- 
Moreand have our being.” As we read these words, and | aggeration; this is no finesse of rhetoric. Here is the 
*Wereceived them once more—looking backward is it, | eternal truth which makes human life divine, as it makes 
This is | God’s present love so human. 
* sen life which sets the elm-leaf dancing against the abundant with all God’s joy and strength, this prophet, 
“se. It does not differ from the life which I draw in in | and all prophets, command you and me to live. They 
It is the same life with command us, they implore us, they beckon, they quicken 
We rise, so that we 

We obey, so that 
We listen, so that 


In that life, the life infinite, 


| May enter into infinite joy. Weare all kings, we are all 
|priests, we are all children of God, and with joy we 
acknowledge that we must go about our Father’s busi- 


We rightly celebrate him when, with his simplicity, 
present heaven—I do not say that he under- we also live in the infinite and universal life. 
he work of God as He handles matter, or that 
Why 
mas It is enough if he comprehend it, | 
“ ed when he bids his life beat with the pulses , 
if he rise to so high a plane that he | 
horizon of earth, beyond the horizon 
; tion, if he knows what is the more 
ife which the Saviour promises to you and 
avoid the temptation of explaining; the tempta- 
arth and the flesh, of writing down on tablets 


late General Armstrong as principal of Hampton Insti- 
Mr. Frissell has been 
identified with the Institute for many years as Chaplain 


stricken down, the duties of the post to which he has 
now been called devolved in great measure upon him, 
and he has discharged them with sagacity, skill and per- 
fect fidelity. He is familiar with every detail of the 


any one called the D.ana of the Madison Square Garden 
great? 

The committee perhaps had heard that St. Gaudens 

would not enter into competitions; and faith, why not? 
A half a dozen men migbt have been chosenin this coun- 
try that would have given him a close rub, and with 
whom he ought to have felt it an honor to compete. 
There is no room in art for snobbery. 
Alas for Boston, her ‘isms’ and her proprieties! 
Starving out her native artists (how many are left?) buy- 
ng Corots and Millets when the same money woutd 
imake great artists of her own young men; giving her- 
self over to namesand fetich-worship; 'respected and 
laughed at by the rest of the world because of the cur- 
ious mingling of great and little qualities! When will 
she awake to her renaissance and enter the studios of to- 
day and realize that the only vital art is that which re- 
flects and colors our life now? When will she compel 
her critics to visit studios of living men, see with their 
own eyes, feel with their own hearts, and not wait 
trembling for some demigod to affix the stamp of his 
approval upon a picture before she dare say it is good? 
What have Emerson and Lowell and Longfellow written 
for, that we should be slaves to this meagreness? 

No nation of continental civilized Europe would have 
taken money raised by public subscription and placed it 
in the hands of one man, no matter how great, while 
ejother eminent sculptors were utterly ignored. One 
would think that Mr. St. Gaudens would hesitate to take 
sucb a commission, which if he knows his own potential- 
ity he must feel that there are men who, by birth, educa- 
tion and mental endowment and training, are better fitted 
to handle. What would Dr. Brooks himself have said, 
with his contempt for ‘idols?’ Give all a chance, our 
own men as well as those of other cities. 
e| But no; weshall now have a proper (smart) statue— 
as we have a proper library,carefully made up from other 
buildings, with which one will be able to find no fault, 
but which cannot be great, inasmuch as genius has its 
s laws as well as talent, and men can only produce wha 

they have in them. Letus hope the Fates will work a 
miracle in this case, and set our Emerson and Carlyle 
upon the shelf; we will not need them now. 
Yours truly, 
} A FRIEND OF Bishop BROOKS AND A Fericu-Harer, 
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FLEETING SHOWS. 


AN EPOCH ENDED. 


An old man, with a quaint, kind, tired face, is alone 
in the farm-house kitchen. It is growing late; his 
kinsfolk are all gone to their rest; only the flickering | 
fire and the murmuring wind bear him company. He 
rouses from a waking dream of old, lost days; a bit 
stiffly and wearily he stretches his arms to their length, 
with a drowsy yawn. He winds the clock; shakes down 
the kitchen fire; bars the house-doors fast. He clears 
a space on the frost-veiled pane, through which to assure | 
himself that the lighthouse beacon shines faithfully and 
clear across the wintry sea. Then, candle in hand, he 
slowly climbs the worn stair; passes through the rough 
door at its head; the old kitchen is in darkness but for 
the dancing firelight. All who filled it with life and 
‘home-some-ness’ have gone to their sleep. Between it 


and us the curtain slowly falls. The play is done. 
*» * 


He must indeed be devoid of imagination, who 
failed to see, in the closing moments of ‘Shore-Acres,’ 
a week ago, which were also the closing moments of the 
life of the Boston Museum under the régime which has 
ruled it for over half a century,a beautifully apt and pen- 
etratingly pathetic picture of the end of a famous and 
honorable dramatic epoch. For the moment it was not 
Uncle Nat, it was not the kindly and admirable player 
who has given us so delightful an impersonation of 
Uncle Nat, whom we saw before us. It was the genius 
of the Boston Museum itself, brooding and dreaming by 
his ash-strewn hearth; the night being far spent and 
chill, and all the kind, brave, bright souls who had been 
wont to bear him company having passed away. It 
was the genius of the Boston Museum itself that, mur- 
muring to himself— 

. Good night! Good night! As weso oft have sald 

Beneath this roof, near midnight, in the days 

That are no more, and shall no more return: 

They ail have taken their lamps and moved to bed: 

I stay one mement longer—as one stays 

To cover up some embers that yet burn!— 
—in his turn, atlast, ‘took his lamp and moved to bed’; 
and the old traditions went out witb him intothe dark; 
andin the old house there was silence. 

*’- 

He was not to be envied, whose way out of the famil- 
jar auditorium that night was clear before him, through 
eyes un-misted by tears. For on that night an epoch 
ended, never to return. 

°,° 

It is true, the curtain may rise again on the Boston 
Museum stage, in a few months; but it will be on a new 
dispensation. Allthat made the Museum characteristi- 
cally itself leaves it, with the cessation of the stock 
company system. To the end of that system the old 
traditions have lingered, warming and mellowing the 
atmosphere of the old stage they giorified. They have 
been maintained this last year, especially, very vividly 
and gallantly, by the young players who have brought to 
their work so much of the sincerity, the enthusiasm, 
the frank, sensitive love and pride in their work, which 
working in their great and famous predecessors made 
the traditions that made the Museum great. Many of 
us had hoped we saw in them true children of the old 
house, destined to long life there and in our affection. 
But this was not to be. 

*- * 
* 

What an epoch it, was, that thus has its end! One 
wonders if it can be paralleled in the history of the 
American Theatre. For the Boston Museum has been 
more than a theatre; it has been the theatre, and up to 
its closing night so caqntinued, to hundreds upon hun- 
dreds for whom, else, the name of theatre was anathema. 
It is, to the loving memory of thousands, the beginning 
and, in some never quite outgrown sense, the standard 
of things dramatic. To the loving apprehension of 
thousands, it was the one place in the world where for 
one flitting moment they could find childhood again. 
Fora thrill of childhood awoke when, as the car sped 
down Tremont Street, they first caught a glimpse of 
those rows on rows of lights across the face of the old 
stone building; the same lights that, glimpsed as one 
passed the Beacon Street corner in the spring twilights 
of long ago, woke such a quick, keen rapture of anticipa- 
tion as one knows now only in dreams. 


We knew that childhood waited for us up that grue- 
some staircase, among the appalling wax-works which to 
this day a pretty penny wouldn’t hireus to circulate 
among at dawn or fall of day. How many times we 
have promised ourselves that we surely would sometime 
come half-an-hour early to a matinée on purpose to climb 
those stairs and revel in unlost gasps and shivers as the 
gory pirates again burstupon our view. But we have 
never climbed them; and hereafter, if the Museum re- 
sembles most of the ‘combination houses’ to whose pat- 
tern—alas!—it isto be shaped, there will be plenty of 
wax-works on its stage! 

ss 
J 

It never seemed to us that Warren was althogether 
gone away, while we still saw across the footlights a | 
lingering few of the quaint, kind faces that used to smile 
on Domine Sampson in the firelit inn at Kippletringan. | 





Mrs. Vincentsurely must be nodding rosily somewhere 
from the wings, so long as the stately figure of her who 
was Mrs. Vincent’s ‘dear godchild Anna’ trod the old 
boards. Nay—fur there is power in potential as well as 
in actual kinship to hold old memories fast !—one liked 
to dream that Warren’s Monsieur Tonrbillon would some- 
time look into Mary Hampton’s sweet and sensitive eyes, 
and realize his ideal of sa pauvre petite fille; or that manly 
and merry Rob Edeson, in Molineuz's loyal red, which a 
few days ago he wore soworthily, would stand cap in 
hand before the only Father Doolan who has held the 
secret of our tears. Dreams—traditions—‘dear, dead 
faces,’—comely and kindly youthfol ones, which in one 
brief season have grown dear—all vanished together, as 
Saturday’s footlights fell. Ave et vale. 
s* 

In the hour between the midnight and the dawn, was 
there not a thrill of ghostly violins in that deserted 
orchestra-place? And to that music did there not set them- 
selves strange sights and sounds, had one been there to 
hear and see? Did not Sir Peter, courtly and choleric, 
did not Richard the Third, wearing the elder Booth’s noble 
face, did not the dear old rosy landlady of Kippletringan, 
did not brilliant Lady Gay, blue-eyed, winning-tongued 
Shaun the Post—O Boucicault, who shall sing after you, 
‘The Wearin’ o’ the Green !’—did not Charlotte Cushman’s 
awful Meg Merriles, Shewell’s stalwart d’ Alroy, Barron's 
rollicking, Charles Surface—and the few worthy to com- 
panion with these, who made tradition—Emma Sheridan’s 
blessedly forlorn little Zivira, Mason’s quaint Harry 
Spreadbrow, Mary Hampton’s star-pure Agatha, Rob 
Edeson’s honest, fumble-witted Talbot Champneys, 
James Herne’s dear Uncle Nat—did not all these, the 
shadows of happy and good things that have been and 
shall be no more forever, fluat forth, wraith-like, over 
the glimmering footlights, and through the dusty audi- 
torlum where the windy murmur of long-hushed applause 
met and sped them—and through the dim, mermaid- 
haunted hall—and out into the wide and starset night? 

>. 
7 

Something from our youth goes with them. Some- 

thing from our hearts goes with them. Ave et Vale! 
Dorotuy LUNDT. 





THE MINOT’S LEDGE 


STORM. 


LIGHTHOUSE 


CURTIS BEFORE THE BOSTON 
SOCIETY, MAY 23. 

Mr. Curtis in opening his address referred to the 
description given by him some weeks ago of the causes 
which lead to cyclones, hurricanes and typhoons. These 
atmospheric movements, having attained their maximum 
development, have their upward outflow and must come 
down somehow and somewhere—that is, to the eastward, 
some hundreds of miles distant—in the shape of an anti- 
cyclone. 

At the time of the destruction of Minot’s Ledge Light- 
house, in April, 1851, the science of meteorology was in 
its infancy, and it is dificult to obtain exact reports of 
the progress of the great gale. It is probable that an 
area of low barometer covered the Atlantic coast, from 
the Gulf to New England, for three or four days before 
the storm actually set in. The records of Harvard Col- 
lege state that the storm began here on the morning of 
the 16th of April, between five and six o'clock, and that 
for four days it continued and then drifted seaward. 
The storm was marked by heavy mists and afterward by 
rain, attenuating with sleet and snow. We have no 
record of the force of the wind, but can only guess when 
we read of buildings unroofed, steeples toppled over and 
trees uprooted, from Cape Cod to Cape Race. 

The spectacle presented to those whom necessity or 
devotion to nature led to the beach or headland, is de- 
scribed as wondrous and sublime. Observers at Nahant, 
on the 17th, say that the spray borne by the wind was 
carried on tothe roofs of the Cary and Mifflin cottages 
and also on Paran Stevens’s Nahant Hotel. At high 
tide, the waves rode sheer over Egg Rock, then without 
alight. The huge seas came over Long and Short Beach, 
breaching both. Bailey’s Hill was sundered from Bass 
Point and Pea Island divided from Point Robbins. 
Thus was Nahant completely insular and changed tem- 
porarily into seven islands. 

Along the coast many changes were made, the bars 
in places being permanently altered, and great destruc- 
tion being caused to wharves, sea-walls, cottages and 
bath-houses by the Invasion of the sea. It is sapposed 
that the light-house fell about one o'clock on the morn- 
ing of the 17th, as the bell was heard to ring violently 
at that hour. 

During the high tides of the storm, the wharves and 
bridges of Boston were covered with water. The sea 
invaded Charles Street and Beach Street and crossed 
Washington Street atthe Neck. It came up into the 
old part of the city as far as Liberty Square and Dock 
Square, cutting off the Custom House, Faneuil Hall and 
Quincy Market, leaving its highest mark on State Street 
between Kilby and Congress Streets. 

After the storm had cleared, it was found that for 
40 miles inland the seaward side of trees was incrusted 
with salt from the spray driven by the tremendous gale. 
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JAMES RUSSELL LOWE LL. 


(On reading Dr. Underwood's ‘The Poet an 
I read your picture of the poet true 
With that delight affection e’er must know 
When other mind a mind of worth can oh. 
And bring the man and al! he was to ylew 
His strength and grace and genius on », grew 
His faults and failings melted as the « 
And there before me stood in mystic 
Bard, patriot, scholar such as Shakespear, drew! 
It was refreshment to the quickened soy) 
Thus to converse in soul with one so w 
And see the years their living facts ynro) 
As stars in glory gild the darkened ski, 
I was the more in love with poesy’s spol), 
And what a faithful life to time may te 
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INQUIRENDO ISLAND, 


INQUIRENDO I#LaND. By Hudson Genone. 
& Co. 


The occasion of a new edition of this 
gives us an opportunity to call it to th 
serious readers, who have passed it by under th 
position that it was merely a play of 
rather tedious thing, a western Sindbad o1 
Night. Thetruth is, and doubtless it has 
rapid sale of the book, that the humor in 
the philosopher from reading it, while th 
it is too grave for the novel reader. 

All the same, the satire is delicate and the humor often 
exquisite. The philosophy is philosophy, and the 
ing attack on many present forms of religion jy 
courteous and indeed reverent. Anybody who wants t 
sustain these forms has no right to say that 
meanly or unfairly handled. Indeed, in our time, we cap 
say that if people do not want to have their 
laughed at they must not have ridiculous f 
ever says so does not have his head cut off. 

The book is a Gulliver, founded on the conceit that thy 
island on which the hero is wrecked was wholly 
not to idolatry, but to Bibliolatry. There are people w) 
think that some modern churches are troubled {n th 
same way. The book therefore becomes a serious s 
gestive discussion of the ‘higher criticism’ which 
turbing the Presbyterian church. Only in L[ogoirendo 
Island the ancient book around which the worship and 
the forms of religion crystallized wasan old arithmetic. 
Of course it contained truth, and Ultimate Truth, of the 
very first value. All the same, the comments of preach- 
ers on single texts, detached from the rest and lighted by 
no intelligent information from other sources, are as 
amusing as—well, as such comments on texts 
of the Bible would be when we meet them now, if the 
occasion were not one for tears quite as much as for 
laughter. 
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PANSY'S NEW STORY. 


TWENTY MINUTES LATE. By Pansy (Mrs. G. KR. Alden. [lar 
trated. Boston: D. Lothrop Company. 


It is a suggestive title. Mrs. Alden 
a household favorite that anything from her pen is sure 
to receive a kindly welcome, and this book will rank 
among her best efforts in giving young readers pare, 
healthy and wholesome literature. One feels after read- 
ing some of Pansy’s stories that her characters are really 
not so different from the real,every-day peop| meets 
so simply and naturally do they move and talk. 

To the appreciative reader, the moral is always appar 
ent, even though it is not introduced in an aggressive oF 
obtrusive manner. And so after following Caroline Bry- 
ant, the youthful heroine of the story, through the series 
of events which mark the unfolding and development of 
her character, we come to understand how so simple & 
matter as the missing of a train resulted in turning 
the current of several lives. This accident 
forms the central point of the story around which the 
events following group themselves naturally. 

The kind-hearted Conductor Brinker, the noble Doctor 
Forsythe, and the sweet young life of his invalid enild 
Dorothy, who bore her burden of pain so cheerfully 
patiently, share with the heroine in interest. It wous 
be hard to find a more touching bit of pathos—or ® : 
ingenious conception—than that where Dorothy ay a 
‘good-bye’ to her parents through the phonograph, . taat 
when she is laid to rest the sweet child-tones may °° al 
produced through the wonderful talking maci 
their comfort. e 

That day when Dorothy said to Caroline, smiling, 
“Now would you just please to go into the other er 
and leave me all alone a little while? I want to 
some words to papa and mamma, just for — 
know. They are good-bye words, Caroline, that I pe 
know how to say to them, because it makes thew ben 
badly; but seme day they will like to put the cylinder = 
this machine and hear it say the words in ™)° 
voice.” 

he story is written in the author's usua:} 
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| Remarks on Versification. from Leigh Hunt's Imagination 
and Fancy. Edited by Albert 8. Cook. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
Price, 60c. 
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A HYMN. 


BY OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


| Read by Dr. Holmes and sung at the twenty-fifth Anniversary 
of the Boston Young Men's Christian Union.| 
Our Father! while our hearts unlearn 
The creeds that wrong Thy name, 
Still let our hallowed altars burn 
With Faith’s undying flame! 


Not by the lightning-gleams of wrath 
Our souls Thy face shall see, 

The star of Love must light the path 
That leads to Heaven and Thee. 


Help us to read our Master’s will 
Through every darkening stain 
That clouds His sacred image still, 

And see Him once again, 


The brother man, the pitying friend, 
Who weeps for human woes, 

Whose pleading words of pardon blend 
With cries of raging foes. 


If ’mid the gathering storms of doubt 
Our hearts grow faint and cold, 

The strength we cannot live without, 
Thy love will not withhold. 


Our prayers accept; our sins forgive; 
Our youthful zeal renew ; 

Shape for us holier lives to live 
And nobler work to do! 


EXCAVATIONS AT ARGOS, 





REPORT OF DR. WALDSTEIN TO THE ARCH LOLOGICAL 


INSTITUTE. 


Dr. Charles Waldstein, who, as the representative of 
the American School of Classical Studies at Athens, has 
has been conducting excavations at Argos with funds 
contributed for that purpose by the Arch#ological In- 
stitute of America, writes under date of May 1 an inter- 
esting account of some remarkable discoveries made 
this spring, in the form of areport to the Hon. Seth 
Low, President of the Institute. 

“Our good fortune in every direction,” he writes, 
‘was beyond my expec‘ations, and even my hopes. We 
first completed the excavations of the earliest Homeric 
temple, clearing the whole platform, the Cyclopean sup- 
porting wall of which had always been visible. Imme- 
diately below the surface we generally came upon masses 
of poros stone split into small fragments by the heat of 
the conflagration (which, as you know, took place in 
423 B. C., owing to the negligence of a priestess.) Be- 
low this we came upon a continuous burnt layer of 
charred wood and other materials, with fragments of 
pottery and melted bronze fused into one mass, and 
below this again we frequently came upon whole nests or 
pockets of pottery in comparatively good state of pres- 
ervation, of seals, of objects in bronze and other mate- 
rials, which I believe will prove of the greatest interest 
and importance, inasmuch as we may be able to show 
that these objects antedate the construction of the tem- 
ple, which again is undoubtedly of the Homeric period. 
Now, the relation which these finds hold to those of 
Mycene, Tiryns, and Hissarlik will, I trust, finally close 
the controversy concerning the date assigned by Schlie- 
mann and his followers and by Mr. Flinders Petrie to the 
Mycenan works, by giving definite evidence in favor of 
their early ascription. 

‘*‘We have also cleared away the whole hillside be- 
tween the first and second temple, below the Cyclopean 
supporting wall, down to the native rock; and, besides, 
the interesting stoa, the steps of which we discovered 
last year, and the whole of which, with portions of 
columns in situ, is now cleared. We have found interest- 
ing buildings connected with baths and water supply at 
the west end of the stoa, while to the east three buildings 
of a later Hellenic period have been laid bare, in com- 
paratively excellent preservation and of great interest. 
Above these and immediately below the Cyclopean wall 
there are remains of rude walls, beyond a doubt belong- 
ing tothe early houses which I believe to have been the 
dwellings for the princess of Hera in the earliest 
times. 

‘“‘We have excavated the ground all about the south 
side of the foundation walls of the second temple (which 
was built about 420 B. C.), and have begun, at the foot 
on the hill on the south below the stairs we found last year, 
to clear away the earth to the native rock. But at the 
southwest slope we came ubon a new building of exquisite 
masonry with a considerable portion of the walls stand- 
ing, on the destination of which I do not now venture to 
express myself. Immediately in front of these walls, at 
a depth of about four feet, we found large portions of all 
the parts of the entablature of the building itself, massed 
together, and, to our great joy, we discovered the mani- 
fest traces of color upon cornices, trigliphs, metopes, and 
other portions of the Doric order, which will now fur- 
nish undoubted evidence with regard to the disputed 





point of Greek polychrome architecture. We also dug 
extensively at the southeast corner below the shattered 
temple. 

“Of the different single works of art discovered dur- 
ing these excavations I can hardly give you an adequate 
idea. I can only say that we filled sixty-three baskets 
with smaller objects, while there are a large number of 
marble works and fragments; and that these objects 
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range in date from the earliest pre-Homeric works | cousecrated to his great purpose of lifting up ty, al 


through all stages of Greek art down to the Roman 
period. Beside the large mass of important vases there 
are a great number of terra-cotta figures, among them a 
complete series of Hera, from the earliest date through 
the best fifth-century art. There are a number of en- 
graved stones and seals, some probably manifesting an 
hitherto unknown form of early indigenous art, while 
others are an importation of Phoenician and Egyptian 
ware. There ere also objects in ivory, amber, bronze, 
lead, and other materials, all of the greatest interest. 

‘Finally, we have found three marble heads and por- 
tions of the sculptures from the pediments, as well as 
the metopes which must be ascribed to Polyclitan art. 
We have found four inscriptions, and tiles mentioning 
the names of the architects of two of the buildings. 

‘You can well understand how impossible it is for 
me to give you any detailed account of so rich a find at 
this moment. We have been hard at work excavating 
from six in the morning till six in the evening, and then 
had barely time to arrange our finds and write the neces- 
sary notes before going to sleep. Most of the objects 
hardly have the dirt removed from them. But they are 
carefully arranged according to the place in which they 
have been found, and are now being brought to Athens, 
where they will be locked up in a separate room until 
early next winter, when I can go to Athens and begin 
the task of cleaning, arranging, and describing so great 
a treasure. 

“At Sparta, too, we have been very successful. I 
resumed the excavations of the circular buildings men- 
tioned by Pausanias, which I discovered last year, and 
left Mr. Meader in charge of the work, who has suc- 
cessfully carried ittoa close. The whole building is 
now cleared, much more of it remaining than I dared 
hope last year. I venture to believe that it will prove 
the most interesting building of this date in Greece. 

‘*‘Besides later inscriptions, Mr. Meader found a 
boustrophedon inscription in the building, which well 
corresponds tothe early date which Pausanias ascribes 
to it. Ata villagecalled Choutzopodi (near the ancient 
Oinoe) we also excavated, Mr. Patton finishing the 
work. So much for to-day. 

“Tam writing under difficulties and have hardly been 
able to collect myself after the continuous excitement 
of ourwork; for there has hardly been a day, nay, an 
hoar, in which some interesting object has not been 
brought to light.” 





General Armstrong’s Work at Hampton. 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding of 
Hampton Institute, last week, was-given a memorial char- 
acter by reason of the so recent death of Gen. Arm- 
strong. His life work was ended when he sent to the 
printer his twenty-fifth annual report—a report which 
marked the completion of a life fuller perhaps of work 
and of achievement than many lives of modern times. 
To him was granted to see the fruits of his laborin 
many ways. The greatidea upon whichthe school was 
founded, the idea of furnishing to the negro population 
of the South not only teachers for public schools, but 
teachers of the trades and industries as well, has fully 
justified itself by its results. 

Before the school system of the State of Virginia 
came into existence, Hampton began to train its students 
to teach in the schools that its far-seeing founder knew 
mustcome. Before the need of trained negro mechanics 
had made itself felt, Gen. Armstrong, in the face of 
prejudice and opposition, began to train skilled laborers 
to fill the places that the South would soon have to offer 
them. He says in this report, written under the shadow 
of death : 

“In discussing the results of Hampton’s quarter cen- 
tury of work, there is great satisfaction in polnting to 
the schools and institutions built up by its graduates in 
the lines of its ideas, at Tuskegee, Ala.; at Cappahosic, 
Gloucester County, Va.; at Lawrenceville, Va. ; at Kittrell 
N. C.; the last three by under-graduates. Other like 
work is being planned. At these schools excellent, grow - 
ing, telling, creative work is being done by our former 
students, notably at Tuskegee, where there have been 
forty of them; while from our workshops and class- 
roems have gone other men and women who are effective 
industrial and moral educators in Florida, Kentucky , 
South Carolina, and Texas. Several are among the best 
and foremost workers for the colored people of Virginia. 
Our work is seed-sowing; essentially germinant, it multi- 
plies itself. That is its inspiration. Our shops are 
especially looked to for managers and helpers of labor 
departments in the growing industrial education for the 
negroes.” 

Among the spoken tributes to Gen. Armstrong’s work, 





whether white or black or red, his was joy to «.,, 
most despised and meanest of human creatures wh . 
saved not himself.” ' 
Col. Tabb of Hampton, one of the original row, 
and a confederate soldier, spoke from the southern x 
of view with tearful eloquence: “I haye know, ' 
great and gifted man for these 30 years, from th», 
when he came here in the very pride of his early, ad 
Go with me back to the dark days for us of 186 oo 
with me am'd the ruins and desolations that followed 
the track of war—my own people, many of them wy 
and orphaned children, returning to the ashes of 
once happy homes. Here were thousands of colored me 
who had fled to Hampton as their city of refoge Tre 
frequently they thought that liberty was licens , 
exemption from labor. Gen. Armstrong came as th 
representative of the Freedman’s Bureau. Many of y 
predecessors had only embittered the prejudices that i 


existed. It was a difficult task, and well did he meet the 
exigencies. He impressed us that he was a just map, » 
and true. I cannot dwell on instances [ could ment oof 


his goodness to my own people. He passed on ty y 
peculiar work. How grandly he has done it. He 
the voice of God and it pointed him to th: 
school.” 


uta? 
destiny of 


Propositions. 


The world loses a great deal of wisdom by not Knowlng « 
is done and sald at the monthly dinners of the Papyrus (iu). ¥ 
are permitted to rescue a fragment from undeserved oblivig 
the form of a series of Propositions submitted by Mr. B 
Beal, which we think will ,be found fully as wise as the prog 
to which they seem to bear a distant resemblance.—| Eds 


There is no club like a stuffed club—after dinner 

Man is a creator of habit—especially the tailor 

What is home without a motto? 

The size is but the postage stamp. 

The exception proves the lawyer. 

Evil to him who evil seeks. 

Make love while the moon shines. 

Many are called—the cards do the rest 

Two heads are not always better than one; afwra 
late night, one is too many. 

A wry face may follow a rye drink. 

Law and lore are but comparative terms. 

A thorn in the bush is worth two in the hand. 

It’s a wise man who knows when to sit down 





MAGAZINE AND BOOK NOTES. 


The Jane number of Wide Awake is a brilliant sod 
beautiful summer number. It opens with a quaistssé 
delightful Shaksperean pastoral, Will O' Stratford, } 
Anna Robeson Brown, charmingly illustrated by (a, 
and full of the flavor of the June of Merrie Eogiué 
Kate Rohrer Cain’s illustrated poem, The Men in Liscos 
Green, is a pendant to this English idy). Lucia (hs 
Bell has a bright story of the Cour d'Alene couniy® 
Northern Idaho, which she calls A Little Evangellve of 
To-day; Willis Boyd Allen has a strong broader swt} 
The Heroes of No. 4; Marietta Ambrosi tells in be 
characteristic manner how Spanish children play st ™ 
fighting; Susan Coolidge has a stirring poem of the 
Danish hero-myth, Holger Danske; Captain Jalias L 
Palmer gives in Wide Awake Athletics certain valushe 
Hints for Yachtsmen; Oscar Fay Adams contributes ® 
the first of his illustrated series on Our English Home 
a paper on Worcester; Richmond 0. North has advice 
for boy tourists who are Going to Furope; Emm 
Kaan has an illustrated French Jingle, Mary Elizabets 
Blake’s verses are about The Hero, Aunie Sawye? 7 
tells how the Young Folks at the Eddy manage ve 
their pets, and the Stoddard and Jenness serial store 
are striking and absorbing. : 

In the New England Magazine, Mr. William Howe 
Downes, the art critic of the Boston Transcript, a 
résumé of the exhibit of New England Art at the wr 7 
The article is finely illustrated with some of te 


wait. Talter Dean, Chsre 
best examples of the work of Walter teat 
nk H. Thow? 


Sprague Pearce, Frederick P. Vinton, Frank | me 
kins, Frank W. Benson, J. M. Stone, W. E. guar 
J. Enneking, ,Charles H. Davis, Charles H. al 
Charles Herbert Woodbury, Joseph H. — al 
L. Major, Stacy Tolman, Edmund C. Tardel “a 
well, Max Bachmann, William Ordway Partridge, anit 
H. Kitson, J. Appleton Brown and M. Lamont sis 
It is an article which will receive ,wide attentio 
artists in every city in the country. er 

The first issue of McClure’s Magazine 1 § “ al 
many ways. The cover is designed by tue re 
Will H. Low, and, unlike the covers of most wie , 
zines, it easily ranks in beauty and effectiveness Ps y 
best. Amother surprise in the magazine 
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————— 
price; it is just half that of its older rivals. Then, it is 
very fully {llustrated. ‘This first issue contains ninety- 
five pictures and fourteen different articles. In its typo- 

raphy the magazine is extremely fortunate. Jt has a 
clearly printed, readable page. Perhaps the greatest 
povelty in the magazine, aside from its extraordinary 
price, is 8 real dialogue between William Dean Howells 
and Professor H. H. Boyesen. Thisis really the inter- 
yiew carried to perfection, and is, besides, an extraordi- 
parily interesting article, in which Mr. Howells in a frank 
manner tells more of his early struggles and literary 
career. Professor Henry Drummond contributes a 
paper on Where Man Got His Ears, that isa perfect study 
in evolution. The personal interest in the magazine is 
marked. Besides the ‘Real Conversation,’ which is really 
an autobiographical interview with Mr. Howells, there 
are twenty-three portraits of four famous people at dif- 
ferent ages of their lives, Mr. Howells being honored 
with nine. The articles describing A Day in Gladstone’s 

Lifeand Countde Lesseps at the Present Moment, are 
full of great personal interest. The new department, 
invented by this magazine, The Edge of the Future, con- 
tains some very interesting matter gained by interviews 
with Thomas A. Edison and Alexander Graham Bell. 
There are three short stories: one by the brilliant young 
writer, Gilbert Parker, one by Mrs. Robert Louis Steven- 
son, and a typical story by Joel Chandler Harris. In the 
way of adventure there isa description of training wild 
animals, the material being furnished by Karl Hagenbeck 
of Hamburg, who is the greatest importer of wild animals 
in the world. There is also a very interesting article 
consisting of eight letters written by James Parton, on 
How to Write Biography. The conductors of the [maga- 
zine announce contributions for the next two or three 
issues by Stevenson, Kipling, Thomas Hardy, Octave 
Thanet, Conan Doyle, W. D. Howells, Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps Ward, Henry M. Stanley, Archibald Forbes, and 
a series of interviews with Jules Verne, Archdeacon Far- 
rar, Alphonse Daudet, Emile Zola, Camille Flammarion. 


The American Antiquarian for May-June has for its 
frontispiece a good likeness of Rev. Dr. W. C. Winslow, 
with a sketch of his labors by Rev. S. D. Peet, followed 
by, articles especialiy suited to the antiquarian and an- 
thropological taste as follows: Man and Language, by 
Herstio Hale; Six Town Districts of the Choctaws, by 
H. kL. Halbert; Blackfoot Star Myths, by M. N. Wilson; 
Pre-Historic Ruins in New Mexico, by Mrs. Elisha Jones; 
Pre-Columbian Copper Mining in North America, by R. 
L. Packard; Intaglio Efigies of Wisconsin, by T. H. 
Lewis; Cliff Dwellers’ Houses, by Palmer Henderson; 
Folklore of Hawaii; A Buried Race in Chile, by H. L. 
Smith; Pueblos at Casa Grande, by A. H. Addis; inter- 


esting correspondence, notes, reviews, etc. [$4.00 a 
year. 175 Wabash Ave., Chicago. ] 
With the Jane number. Worthington’s Illustrated 


Magazine (Hartford: A. D. Worthington & Co,) com- 
pletes its first volume under the most favorable auspices. 
Its Table of Contents, printed with this uumber, shows 
a remarkable variety of timely topics, most of which will 
be of more than temporary value, and the names of con- 
tributors aresuch as would do credit to any magazine 
ten times its age. 


Charles Frederick Danforth gives a timely traveller's 
guide to the Trout Fishing in New England, the season 
for which opens this current month, in the New England 
Magazine for June. It is illustrated by Jo. H. Hatfleld 
and H. Martin Beal. 


Good Housekeeping for June, (Springfield: Clark W. 
Bryan Co.) gives especial attention to the preparation 
and serving of food, while not neglecting those other 
matters of household interest to which its columns are 
everopen. Among the special articles may be mentioned 
Miss Parloa’s Household Market Basket, An Experiment 
in Bread Making, A Flower Banquet, Strawberries, 
together with the usual variety of recipes, all putin con- 
cise and instructive form. 


The series on Men’s Occupations recently begun in 
Scribner's Magazine will,fit is believed, prove equally 
popular with the famous Railway, Steamship, and 
Electric series, which have been features, of this maga- 
zine. The series includes the Merchant?Sailor,§by W. 
Clark Russell, The Actor, by Joho Drew, The Journalist, 
by Julian Ralph, and The Machinist, by F. J. Miller. 
Among the artists who will illustrate the series are W. 
L. Metealf, Frank Bragwyn (the English marine artist) 
Dan Beard, W. T. Smedley, and Otto Bacher. 


Recent issues of Littell’s Living Age, now in it fiftieth 
year, present the same interesting variety of historic, 
literary and scientific matter that has characterized its 
Contents from the beginning. The reader is always sure 
tofind in each weekly issue articles onsubjects of the 
greatest present interest and which are at the same time 
of permanent value. Take for instance either of the 
latest issues. The recent appearance of a new histury of 
the Waterloo campaign has awakened a renewed interet 
On that subject; so we find two articles, one entitled 
The Inner History of the Waterloo Campaign, by Arch. 
Forbes, the famous war correspondent, the other, A 
Contemporary Letter on the Battle of Waterloo. Talks 


article in the same nnmber, nicely fitting in with the de- 
lightful series Sof the Aspects of Tennyson, by Herbert 
Paul. In biography there is an extremely interesting 
sketch of the eminent Christian philosopher and scientist, 
recently deceased, Sir Richard Owen, and a delightful 
contribution, by Austin Dobson, on Silas Told: Mariner 
and Methodist, slaver and saint, a unique and extraordi- 
nary character, a contemporary of Wesley and White- 
field. These numbers contain many other splendid 
papers. 

The short stories of the first issue of McClure’s Maga- 
zine are written by Joel Chandler Harris, Mrs. Robert 
Louis Stevenson and Gilbert Parker. An early issue of 
the magazine will contain stories by Thomas Hardy and 
Conan Doyle. 


With a fine sense of appropriateness, Romance 
presents this month a Special Scandinavian Number, 
with which to temper the heats of June. More than half 
the contents of this issue are characteristic stories of 
the land of the midnight sun by its most noted writers, 
such as Bjérnson, Boyesen, Kielland, Sigurd, Peter Toft 
and Anna Wahlenberg. The rest of the number is made 
up of American, English, French and Italian tales, 
several of which, as especially adapted for summer read- 
ing, are delightful love stories. Among the authors are 
Guy de Maupassant, Lady Lindsay, Julia Schayer, 
Alphonse Daudet and Prosper Mérimée. 


The article by Senator Wolcott, of Colorado, on The 
Western View of the Silver Question, published in the 
last number of Harper’s Weekly, has attracted wide 
attention as an able contribution to the discussion of one 
of the most important political issues uow before the 
country. In the current number, published May 3\st, 
the Hon. John De Witt Warner, Congressman from New 
York, presents some of the leading arguments on the 
other side of the question. 


An article by Walter Camp, ofj current interest to 
college men and, the athletic world, is published in the 
Century for June. The writer deals with various phases 
of College Athletics in which the utility of this branch of 
school work is very strongly insisted upon, and makes 
suggestions looking toward a better understanding 
among the colleges. The topics include training, the 
growth of the system of rules, professionalism, the atti- 
tude of college faculties toward sport, etc. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


OXBURY LATIN SCHOOL, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


An endowed school with 140 resident pupils and 40 non-resident, 
prepares boys for Harvard and other colleges and far the Insti- 
tute of Technolugy. Boys coming from a distance can find 
homes with teachers or others recommended by the headmaster. 
Examinations for admission to the lowest class June 24 and Sept. 
16. A few vacant seats rematn in each of the three upper classes. 
Tuition $150. The school begins its two hundred and forty-ninth 
year with schoolhouse renoyated and enlarged, with Physical and 
new Chemical Laboratory, and an increased slaff of instructors. 
By order of the Trustees, 

WM. C. COLLAR, A. M., Headmaster. 


HE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 

154 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 
Italian, Latin, 
Class and Private Lessons; day and evening sessions.} 





EFrench, German, Spanish, Greek, 


T= PRANG ART EDUCATIONAL PAPERS. 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 

Offer the best thought of the day,on Art Education, in such 

form as to be accessible to teachers, students and the general 

public. 


No. 1. Art Education in the Public Schools. 
By James MacAlister, LL.D., 
President of Drexel Institute, Philalelphia. 
No. 2. Art Education in the School Room:--Pictures and 


Their Influence. 
By Ross Turner, Edward 8. Morse and others. 
Other numbers in preparation. Price of each number Twenty 
Cents. Mail orders will be promptly filled by 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY. 
646 Washington St., Boston. 
47 East 10th St., New York, 
151 Wabash3Ave., Chicago. 


WIEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
Founded by Dr. EBEN TOURJEE. CARL FAELTEN, Director. 
Fine Arts, Litrature. 











Masic, Elocution, 


Illustrated Calendar. 
FRANK W. HALE, General Manager. 
Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 


pasteas BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


Bookkeeping, Banking, Correspondence, 
Commercial Arithmetic, Penmanship, etc. 











Commercial 
Young 


address for catalogue Box C. C., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Send for 


Law, 
Men and 
women practically educated. No charge for situations furnished. 
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RADFORD ACADEMY, 

BRADFORD, MASS. 
For the higher education of young women. Buildings unsur- 
passed for comfort and health. Twenty-five acres—twelve in 
grove; lake for rowing and skating. Classical and general course 
of study ; also, preparatory and optional. Apply to 
Miss IDA C. ALLEN, Bradford, Mass. 


West NEWTON ENGLISH & CLASSICAL SCHOOL, 
WEST NEWTON: MASS. 

Fortieth year of this family school for boys and girls will bogin 

Wednesday, Sept. 21, 1892; preparation for Harvard, Smith, 

Wellesley,and other colleges,for scientific schools,and for business; 

special attention given to character building. Send for catalogue, 

or call Tuesdays for information, at 


N. T. ALLEN’S, West Newton, Mass. 





CHOOL OF CHEMISTRY, 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 
Training for service, educational or industrial. |Preparation 
for a pursuit asa chemist. Advantages for research. The direc- 
tory of the graduates, showing what each one is doing, sent upon 
request. Address, School of Chemistry, Ann Arbor, Mich, 
ESLEYAN ACADEMY, 
WILBRAHAM, MASS. 
One of the best academic and classical schools In New England 
$200, one-half in advance and the remainder January 15th, will 
cover ordinary tuition, with board, for the year, beginning Aug. 31. 
Send for catalogue to 
Rev. W. R. NEWHALL, A M., Principal. 


HE BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
The Leading School of Expressionin America. First to teach 
the system of Delsarte. Send for catalogue to 
MOSES TRUE BROWN, M. A. 
Boston, Mass 














OWARD SEMINARY, 
WEST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 

Plymouth Co., 25 miles from Boston. High-grade School for 
Girls; pleasant surrodiding; home care; number limited. Ad- 
vantages in Music, Arts Hlecution, Physical Training. Domestic 
Science Diplomas awarded for graduation from regular course. 
Send for an illustrated circular. 

H. M. WILLARD, A. M., Principal. 


ROCTOR ACADEMY, 
ANDOVER, N. H. 


Controlled by the Unitarian Educational Society. The course 
of study includes preparation for college and English branches. 
Charges moderate. The location 1s twenty-nine miles north of 
Concord, on the Northern Railroad; quiet, pleasant, healthful an 
comparatively free from influences unfavorable for study. Send 
for catalogue to 








Rev. JAMES F. MORTON, A. M., Principal. 


TH WORCE 





STER ACADEMY, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


Afschool of genuine Christian life, sound scholarship, unsur 
passed equipment. 
Four noble buildings with every device for the comfort and 
happiness of boys. New dormitory costing $80,000. New dining 
hall costing $25,000. Libraries, laboratories, gymnasium, play- 
grounus all admirable in equipment. Isolated and perfectly fitt 
Infirmary. Resident trained nurse, 
Thorough instruction, wise methods, kind supervision. 
Personal contact, the power of right, abounding life are the 
forces to educate boys. 
MEN educate, not BOOKS. 

D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A. M., Principal. 


\ ARVARD UNIVERSITY, (Dental Department) 
BOSTON. MASS, 


The twenty-fourth year of this school begins the 28th of Sept. 
1892. Instruction is given throughout the Academic year by 
lectures, recitations, clinics and practical exercises uniformly 
distributed. Its infirmaries are open dally and operations on the 
mouth and insertions of artificial teeth are performed at merely 
nominal cost, charges being made only sufficient to cover the cost 
of materials. For information address 

Dr. THOS. H. CHANDLER, Dean, 
° 161 Newbury St., Boston. 
ATES COLLEGE, 
LEWISTON, MAINE. 


FACULTY OF INSTRUCTION AND GOVERNMENT: Rey. Oren 
Cheney, 0.D., President; Rey. John Fullonton, D.D., Prof. of 
Ecclesiastical History and Pastoral Theology; Johathan Y. Stan- 
ton, A.M., Prof. of Greck and Latin Languages; Rev. Benjamin 
¥. Hayes, D.D., Prof. of Psychology and Exegetical Theology; 
Thomas L. Angell, A.M., Prof. of Modern Languages; Rev. 
James Albert Howe, D.D., Prof. of Systematic Theology and 
Homiletics; George C. Chase, A.M., Prof. of Rhetoric and Eng- 
lish Literature; Thomas Hill Rich, A.M., Prof. of Hebrew; John 
H. Rand, A.M., Prof. of Mathematics; Rev. Alfred W. Anthony 
A.M., Fullonton Prof. of New Testament Greek; Lyman G. 
Jordan, A.M., Prof. of Chemistry and Biology; Wiliam H. 
Hartshorn, A.M., Prof. in Physics and Geology; George W. 
Hamlen, A.B., Instructor in Greek; Porter H. Dale, Instructor in 
Elocution. The Fall Term begins Tuesday, August 23. The 
annual expenses for board, tuition, room-rent and incidentals are 
about $18¢. Pecuniary assistance, from the income of thirty- 
seven scholarships and other benefactions, is rendered to those 
who are unable to meet their expenses otherwise. 


AVERFORD COLLEGE, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 








FOREST HILLS, MASS, 


time necessary for a full college course. For further information 





with Tennyson, by Agnes Grace Weld, is another timely 


Prof. FRANCIS H. STORER, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


address 


BUSSEY INSTITUTION (of Harvard University), | 


Nine miles from Philadelphia on the Pennsylvania R.B. U der 
the care of Friends, but open to all. Library 28,000 volumes 


This school of Agriculture and Horticulture will begin its regu- | Observatory and Extensive Laboratories. Two hundred acres of 
lar course for 1892-93 on the 29th September. Practical instruction 
is given in a variety of subjects to those wishing to learn how to | field and track athletics. Fifteen resident and four non-re siden 
carry on farms or gardens either for profit or pleasure. Some | Professors and Instructors and one hundred students. No Pre- 
instruction may here be obtained without taking the amount of | paratory department. Tuition, $150. Board and Tuition, $5004 


grounds with fields for cricket, football, baseball, tennis and 


, | year. Address 
\ THE PRESIDENT, Haverford College P. O., Pa. 
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LINIMENT 


NUKE any OTH 
rome ema en 


Originated by an Old Family Physician. 
Think OF It. Yerrs, and sent eats, ants 
ion after Generation have used and ‘Hlewsed It. 
or Traveler should have a bottle in his satchel, 


Eve ry S Suffe rer ben "i umatism, 


Neuralgia, 
Nervous Headache, Diphtheria,Coughs,Catarrh, Bron- 


chitis, Asthma, Cholera Morbus, Diarrhoe ‘a, Lamene 88, 
Soreness in Body or Limbs, Stiff Joints or Strains, 
will find in this old Anodyne relief and speedy cure. 


Should have Johnson's 

Every Mother ~~ fs Liniment in the 
ao. for Croup, Colds, 

Sore Throat, Tonsillitis, Coun Cuts, Bruises, Cramps 
and Pains liable to occur in any family without 
notice, Delays may os a life. Relieves all Summer 
oy oe ts like magic. Price, 85 cts. post-paid; 6 bot- 
Express paid, I. 8. Johnson & Co,, Boston, Mass, 


Sewing Machines. 


$30.00 CASH. 


9 t5.00 INSTALMENTS, buys any of the 
sirictly High Grade Sewing Machines, ex- 
cept Davis. $10.50 buys any ofthe Medium 
arade of Machines, suchas Favorite, Avon, 
Columbus, Excelstor, &c. $12.08 buys the 
Champion. We show the largest stock of 
any retail house in New England. Oil, 
Needles and Repairs tor all Machines. 


SEWING MACHINE EMPORIUM, 


J.N. Leach, Prop, 13 Hayward PI., Boston. 


SECURITY — 


SAFE DEPOSIT 


VAULTS. 


Prudent Diattoces Men 


Will Piace 


Copies of Trial Balances 


and other important business papers 
Cwhich may be required in an emergency) 
outside of their own offices in a Safe in 
the Vaults of the SECURITY Company 
located in the absolutely fireproof Equi- 
table Building. 

The peace of mind thus obtained ts 
worth the cost of a safe many times over. 


EDWARD R. ANDREWS, President. 


FIVE PROPHETS OF TO-DAY, 


on 
EDWARD E. HALE, WM. Hl. LYON 
and CHAS. G. AMES. 


Rough white paper covers, 25cts. 
For sale at the Unitarian Rooms, 25 Beacon St., 
and Lend a Hand office, 3 Hamilton Place 


LEND ‘A HAND 


FOR MAY. 
THIS NUMBER CONTAINS ARTICLES ON 


New York; A New District. By A. B. Thaw, M.D. 
The Singer’ s Alms. By Henry Abbey. 
Hull House. By Henry Barrett Learned. 
Harvard College. 
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Hartford Widows’ Society. 
Students’ Expenses at Harvard. 
Hampton Institute. 
Modern Miracles. 
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Intelligence. 
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at our Plant Stand, outside Faneuil Hall, oppo- 


site Quincy Market. 
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THE PEACE BELLS OF BROOKLINE. 


BY HELEN EVERTSON SMITH. 


(The news of the Peace of Appomattox was first 
received in Brookline, Massachusetts, through a private 
despatch fn cipher, In response to this, the children 
of Miss Margaret Litte.!'s school in that place flew to 
setall the church-bells ringing. The whole country 
was in a state of expectancy, and when the neighbor- 
ing towns heard the bells of Brookline pealing, they all 
‘with one accord’ began to ring their own, so that almost 
before the intelligence could be confirmed it had spread 
throughout eastern Massachusetts, ] 

Our hearts were waiting, bleeding, waiting, 

W ith trembling, longing, hope, and fear, 
Our very breaths tn silence bating. 

And while we prayed, “God’s hand be stayed; 

Let war be over, peace appear!"’ 

Through all the alr, with cadence fine, 
Came pealing bells from fair Brookline: 
“Peace is signed at Appomattox! 
"Mattox! *Mattox! 
Peace is signed at Appomattox!”’ 


From spire to spire the tidings epring, 
As sunbeams flash o’er peaks of snow; 

While'strong men weep, or pray, or sing, 

And each man’s movd to all seems good, 
For in that happy, gol’den glow 

To God all grateful hearts incline, 

While shout the bells of fair Brookline 
‘Peace is signed at Appomattox! 

"Mattox! "Mattox! 
Peace is signed at Appomattox!” 


*Twas children rang that glorious peal 
In lightsome glee that war was o’er. 
As men and women now they feel; ~ 
How blest were they that happy day 
To ring the bells which tidings bore 
That brother brother fought no more! 
And atill they’ll thrill In life’s decline 
When sound the bells of fair Brookline; 
For ne’er in memory’s dreams shall cease 
That peal seraphic, ringing “Peace! 
Peace was signed at Appomattox! 
*Mattox! 'Mattox! 
Peace was signed at Appomattox!” 


—[{Harper’s Bazar. 


CHAT ABOUT MEN AND 


WOMEN, 


Miss Mary Redmond, the Irish sculptor, 
whose colossal statue of Father Mathew 
was recently unveiled in Dublin, is a young 
woman scarcely over twenty, who won the 
commission for the statue in competition. 
As a model she accepted a youth of twen- 
ty, whom some philanthropist had _rec- 
ommended from a reformatory. When 
the statue was finished and waiting the 
approval of the committee the boy, trom 
spite, entered the studio and entirely de- 
stroyed the model. Anextension of a 
year was given to Miss Redmond, who 
set to work again with pluck and courage 
and remodelled the figure to the satisfac- 
tion of the committee. 


Emperor William of Germany has de- 
cided not to call the Prussian Reserves 
under colors this year. He says that he 
does not wish to keep the men from the 
polls next month or to interfere with 
their harvesiing. 


The many friends of William I. Scand- 
lin, formerly in business in this city, but 
who for the past eight years has been 
tocated in New York city, will be pleased 
to learn that he has returned to Boston, 
having accepted the position of business 
manager of the Heliotype Printing Com- 
pany. 


Dr. Rudolf Falb, of Vienna, the meteor- 
ologist whose predictions of earthquakes 
have attracted much attention, is a native 
of Styria, in Austria, and the son of a mil- 
ler. He is now about fifty years old. Dr. 
Falb publishes every yeara list of the 
days on which he expects seismic convul- 
sions. These he calls ‘critical days’— 
and these days are those when the moon 
approaches close to the earth. 


The President has appointed ex-Goy. 
Jobn D. Long a member of the Board of 
Visitors to the Nayal Academy in place of 
Gov. William McKinley of Ohio, who was 
unable to serve. 


The Kaiser William will start on the 
29th of June fora short sea voyage on 
the imperial yacht Hobenzollern to the 
North of Scotland, returning on the 21st 
of July. 


Fire Commissioner Murphy will goto 
London as a delegate to the grand inter- 
national fire congress and exhibition to be 
held in the Royal Agricultural Hall in that 
city June 12 to 17. 


Business associates and employés of 
Col. A. A. Pope gave him a souvenir auto- 
graph album last week as a token of the 
esteem and good will of his ‘tone great 
family,” on the occasion of his 50th birth- 
day. Thealbum is a gem. The cover is 
of black seal, ornamented with matted 
silver corners of beautiful design and 
bearing an artistic monogram. The inside 
of the cover is lined with white watered 
silk, then follow the title page and signa- 
| Lures On parchment, 





| The reports of Herbert Spencer's ili | 
henith ure said to be exaggerated. His 
stete stpresent is said to be no worse than 
it Las been for the last five months. 


SECS RRR PI 


Miss Rose Elizabeth Cleveland, sister of 
the President, has returned from a foreign 
tour of two years’ duration, during which 
she visited England, Switzerland, Italy and 
Palestine. Much of the time has been 
spentinthe Holy Land. Miss Cleveland is 
undecided whether to devote herself to 
literature or to teach. 


Henry Rosenberg, the Galveston banker, 
who died there last week, bequeathed more 
than half his fortune of $1,000,000 to pub- 
lic charities. During bis life he erected a 
public school building at a cost of $100,000 
and gaye quite as much more in various 
ways. 


Miss Mary Abigail Dodge (Gail Hamil- 
ton) and her sister, Miss Harriet Dodge, 
are paying a visit to Carlisle, Penn., to col- 
lect information regarding the ancestry of 
James G. Blaine, whose biography Miss 
Dodge is to write. Colonel Ephraim Blaine, 
the statesman’s grandfather, who was 
Commissary General of the Revolutionary 
Army, is buried in the old graveyard ceded 
to the town of Carlisle by John Penn. 


An oarsman of Pawtucket, R. I., Frank- 
linJ. Appley, of the Pawtucket Boat Club, 
intends to row from thet city to the 
World's Fair ina thirty-one foot aluminum 
racing shell, just made for him in Phila- 
delphia. The actual rowing distance if the 
canal route is available will be between 
1,500 and 2,000 miles, and Mr. Appley ex- 
pects to be from six to ten weeks on the 
journey. 

The last letter written by George Wash- 
ington was recentiv sold at auction in 
Philadelphia for $850. The letter is dated 
December 13, 1799, the day before Wash- 
ington’s death, and relates to business con- 
nected with the farms near Mount Vernon, 
and to the construction orrepair of cattle 
pens. 

Queen Victoria used an elevator for the 
first time in many years at the opening of 
the Imperial Institutein London the other 
day. There is nothing of the kind in any 
of the royal palaces. So faras the country 
residences of the Queen are concerned,there 
is no special need for a passenger lift, as 
Her Majesty never by any chance ascends 
above the first floor, and the private stair- 
cases are made as comfortable as possible. 


Attorney General Olney has received a 
letter froma man in Junction City, Lowa, 
who wants to know if the Government 
pays a bounty on twins, and;says if it does 
he is the happy father of three pairs. 


A conspicuous figure in the ceremonies 
attendant upon the removal of the body of 
Jefferson Davis to Richmond was General 
George Wallace Jones, the oldest living ex- 
United States Senator. He was a class- 
mate of Davis at Transylvania University, 
Lexington, Ky., from 1821 to 1824, and his 
comrade in the Black Hawk war. 


Among the distinguished citizens of 
Philadelphia past ninety years of age, the 
Rev. Dr. Furness is one of the most re- 
markable of personages. He takes long 
walks like a boy without fatigue. 


without glasses. 


the idea of building a big hotel among the 
branches of a grove of “live oaks in that 
State. 
ers of Florida, and the live oaks on his 
tract areof great size and height. 


English capitalists, and to be so confident 
of the success of his novel scheme that he 
wilibegin work upon it immediately. 


Solomon Jones Homer, a full-blooded 
Choctaw from the Indian Territory, will 
deliver the valedictory at Roanoke College, 


The marriage of Mr. Alexander Murray 
Smith, the younger son of Mr. George 
Murray Smith, the head of the publishing 
tirm of Smith, Elder & Co., with Miss 
Ewily jTennyson {Bradley, the fourth 
daugbter of the Very Rev. the Dean of 
Westminster, Dr. Bradley, took place in 
Westminister Abbey in April. Says The 
St. James’s Budget:—‘‘This was the 
largest wedding that has taken place in the 
Abbey since 1885, when Sir Edward Malet, 


married to a sister of the late Duke of 
Bedford. Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone were 
both present.” 


Mrs. Proctor, widow of the late Richard 
A. Proctor, the famous astronomer, and 
the principal assistant in his professional 
work, has been appointed curator of the | 
Proctor Observatory at San Diego, Cal. 


The ashes of Col. Ignacio M. Altamirano, 
the Aztec orator-poet who died in Italy | 
last February, are on their way to Mexico. 
He was a full-blooded Aztec, it is said, and 
a descendant of the Montezumas. 


General at Paris. 





lof sixteen languag-s. 


World's Fair, Charles A. Barry, is master 


He is president of 


the Columbia Interpativnal A-sociation of 


Interpreters, the members of which are 


employed by exhibitors to talk to visitors 
in their own languages. 


A Florida man, Phares Bell,has conceived | 


He is one of the largest land own- | 


. | No. 
‘ He is} 
said to have the backing of asyndicate of | 


Virginia, at the commencement next week. | 


P. C., British Ambassador at Berlin, was | 


At the | 
time of his death he was Mexico’s Consul- | 


The chief of the interpreters at the! 
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GOOD SENSE 


Corset Waists. 


Long or Short WAIST Full or S 
All Shapes, White, Drat x 
FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING RETAILERs. 
for iliustrated circular t 


FEREIS BROS.,Ma en tabtidersand Pat ntees, 
341 Bre= iwey, NEW YORE 


37-41 TEMPLE PL. 


PARTRIDGE AND PARTRIDGE 


FINE 


TAILORING. 


Very Moderate Prices 
Call and See Us. 


CHAS. Ht. PARTRIDGE, 
Formerly with W.C. BROOKS «& co, 


KENNEL 
SECRETS, 


The new book by Ashmont, which treats of the 
management, breeding and exhibition of dogs, 
and which has created such great and widespread 
interest among dog lovers, 1s published by J.L. 
THAYER PUBLISHING COMPANY, 248 boy!- 
ston st., Back Bay, Boston. PRICK $3. 


Sermons for the Winter. 


He hears | 
Well and can read at night evenin the cars } 


We are now printing, weekly, in tract form,a 
| series of sermons of the winter by Rev. Epwarp 
EVERETT HALE, D.D. These sermons wil! be 
sent regularly, post-paid, to any given a:ldress on 
|receiptof one dollar. Single copies five cents 
each. Now ready: 


1. THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD 
“ 2. THE FIRST CHURCH OF CHRIsT. 
« 3. LIFE HID WITH GOD. 
|} “ 4, THE PERFECT SUNDAY SCHOOL 
“ 5. TU GLORIFY GOD. 
“ 6. WHITTIER, CURTIS AND LONGFEL 


| LOW. 

s 7. ©°*TIS FIFTY YEARS SINCE." 
« 8. PERSONAL RELIGION. 

* 9. MODERN IDOLATRY. 

“10. TO ENJOY HIM FOREVER. 
“ll. TRUTH. 

* 12. HOW YO USE THE BIBLE. 
13. LIGHT OF THE WORLD. 
“14. PHILLIPS BROOKS. 

“15. CKEEDS AND LIFE. 

“36. LAW OF LOVE. 

“17. CHRISTIAN MYSTICS. 

“18. FAILURE AND STRENGTH. 
Subscriptions may be sent to the publishers, 


J. STILMAN SMITH & CO. 
23 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


TEN TIMES ONE RECORD 








EDITED BY 


| The Committee of Lend a H d Clubs. 


| THE RECORD is published monthly fn te 
interests of the Lend a Hand Clubs, and contains 
reports of Clubs and matter pertaining to tis 
work. 
Annual Subscription 25 cents. 
J. STILMAN SMITH & CO,, 


3 Hamilten Place, Boston: 


~ HORSE AMBULANCE 


ON CALL AT 


BOSTON VETERINARY HOSPITAL, 
549 Albany, Cor. of Dedham St. 


i 


Horses Treated and Boarded, $1.50 per 4S): 


DOGS, Attending 
50c. | Surgeons, 


night 
hoeing forge at regular rates. Calis made Dg4 
and day, Telephone, 992 Tre..0nt- 





Dr. Daniel D. Lee, 


Dr. Edward C. Becket 
br. Wilvert Suule. 
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THE ROSE IS SUCH A LADY. 





RY GERTRUDE HALL. 
The rose is such a lady— 
So stately, fresh, anid eweet; 
(t joys to hola her image— | 
The rain pool at her feet. 


| 


They look such common lasses, 
Those red pinks in @ line; | 
The rose is such a lady— 


So dignified and fine. 


The winds would wish to hiss her, 
And yet they scarcely dare; 

The rose is such a lady— 
so courteous, pure, and fair. 


Ilere’s one come from a garden 
To die within this book— 
See, in the faded features 
rhe old lady-like look! 
—[McClure’s Magazine. 


A LETTER FROM MARS. 





From Cassell’s Family Magazine.] 


ine morning When the post came in, one 
+ my letters struck me as strange. It 
nore the postmark Of Tobolsk, in Siberia, 
sod had & Russian stamp. I opened it. 
rhe contents were curious indeed, for they 
mainly came from & region far more remote 
an Tobolsk. The letter was written on 
yoreep tissue, such as I had known Aleriel 
‘yee, and at the head were these words 
English :— 

1 Selauitar, a child of another world, send 
sis to you, commissioned by my friend Aleriel, 
ida wanderer from another world resting for 
yrile in earth's Arctic realms—I greet thee. 

*Selauriar.” 

Underneath, on green tissue, was in- 
sribed in Aleriel’s peculiar, but to me well- 
known, hand, these words :— 

‘Mount Asonilar, 
“The Banks of the Ganges, 
*‘In the World of Mars. 

“Jam told by one who came from earth 
at recently, and who has brought to me 
wd my comrades, who for awhile are 
resting here in this Ganges realm of 
Mars, the news that mankind are beginning 
sow to Wish to communicate with their 
fellow creatures in other worlds. It isa 
ostoral feeling. When you know they 
exist, and that life is not confined to one 
tiny world in space, which to the vast 
yooleis but as a grain of sand to the 
cean's shore, you must wish to know 
enething of your brethren in other worlds 
—st cast, in the worlds near you. The 
wotiment that animated the founder of the 
great Observatory of Calfornia, and which 

tas now moved somebody in Europe to 
mike & bequest for this object, is one 
which is most natural in rational beings. 

“However, there are difficulties in the 
wy. The distance from earth to the 
nearest habitable globes is very great. 
Man can hardly rise to the summit of 
earth's loftiest mountains; and while men 
are discussing whether human life could be 
maintained upon the top even of Mount 
Everest, in the Himalayas, it might seem 
presumption to aim at communicating with 
worlds many millions of miles distant. 

‘Sound is impossible as a mode of com- 
munication, for though Pythagoras dreamt 
in the days of old about the ‘music of the 
spheres,’ in interplanetary space there is 
an eternal silence—for there is no air to 
convey sound. 

“But sight—the appreciation of light 
‘trough interplanetary ether—is a sense 
which traverses all space, even to the 
Temotest nebule.. To sight alone can you 
look for aid. 

“But Supposing sight was available— 
sui supposing the rational intelligences of 

‘he solar system are no further advanced 


5) 


“Probably the one way is that which I 
used upon earth, i. ¢., the lighting up of a 
large surface of the sea or land with 
coloured lights in geometric forms. The 
power of reflectors on your best light- 


| houses shows how great the power of man 


is already to light up a large tract of sea. 
But the blue colour of the water is unfa- 
vourable. The lighting up of a large plain 
clad in winter snow by night with reflec- 
tors from electric are lights would be 
effective. Suppose, for instance, on the 
Rigi such lamps were fixed, and turned on 
snows beneath; or better still, perhaps, 
from the Malvern Hills when snow falls on 
the Midlands, a large space might be 
lighted up at night in a geometrical figure. 

**You will require not a small space, but 
several square miles to be thus lighted up. 
You know that Phobos and Deinos, the tiny 
moons of Mars, have hardly so large a 
diameter as Greater London. Thus the 
lights of London and Paris have long been 
seen by the astronomers of Mars. 

**But the question is: If a signal is 
given, how shall it be made quite distinct 
from natural objects, so that those who 
looked on it millions of miles away would 
see at once that it was artificial, and not 
natural? The proposal that the first figure 
should be the forty-seventh proposition of 
the First Book of Euclid is a good one. 
That is manifestly artificial, and would not 
be likely to result from natural causes. 
But a simple Latin or Greek cross would 
do still better. It is not a natural form, 
aod one easier to discern than the complex 
forty-seventh proposition of Euclid. 

‘*The cross is also an easy design to form 
by electric lights. All you haveto dois 
to form a series of powerfularc flash lights 
with reflectors turned on a snowy surface 
or on a lake ina line north and south (the 
true north would be best, asit would show 
design’, and then a cross series at right 
angles. This would produce an effect on 
the dark side of the earth such as one can 
hardly suppose would be produced exactly 
by natural forces anywhere in the solar 
system. It would, to the whole of the 
intelligences capable of observing it, de- 
monstrate itself as artificial—not a pro- 
duct of natural laws, which work usually 
in different ways, according to laws of 
evolution, and not with mathematical ex- 
actness. Flash lights would be useful. 
Alternate light and darkness every ten 
minutes could not be a result of natural 
laws. They would manifestly be artificial. 


‘*When the illuminated cross was formed 
it should be repeated for several nights, 
perhaps for weeks. At the same time, 
careful observations should be made of the 
red plains of Mars about the canal region 
and on the mountain-lands of Venus, 
which are opeued to human sight while the 
plaias are clad with clouds. 

“If there, or elsewhere in the solar 
system, across similar to yours, with its 
head toward the north pole of the planet, 
should appear, you would have fair prima 
facie evidence that in that world at least 
intelligences similar to man, or superior to 
him, exist. { would not advise you merely 
to look at Mars and Venus, though I do 
not anticipate you have much reason to 
expect auy answer save in the nearest 
worlds of your own order: i. e., belonging 
tothe inner group of worlds of which the 
earth is the largest. 

“If a reply did appear, the question is: 
What should the next signa! be? The first 
was merely to attract attention, the next 
should dispel all doubts. 

‘“‘But the point is: What common idea 
has mankind with the inhabitants of other 
worlds? In all communications we must 
proceed from the known to the unknown. 
What symbol would do? 

‘*The first "idea which'they must have if 
they be rational, and which man also has, is 





‘han mankind is—eyen that will be hardly 
suficlent. It is only by the best instru- 
Dents of earth that the canals of Mars or 
‘“e mountains of Venus can be seen. The 
unaided human eye can only see bright 
stars, the highest skill of man can imper- 
ree discern the markings on their sur- 
posal of intercommunication with the in- 
wlligences of other worlds implies that 
they are superior to mankind. 
» oe does not the wonderful canalism 
vin e--the huge inlets, as it were, 
Straight and parallel on that world—going 
rs one direct line for hundreds of miles 
a the advantage of the inhabitants for 
: 4 ‘rigation of their territory, eucourage 
a hg the theory that in Mars at least—an 
an World than yours—civilization and 
= edge, and control of natural forces 
~ Ansa greater than it is on earth? 
athens this—that there are beings 
rane a system equal or superior in 
mas se and power to man, who wish to 
—e from this earth a message from 
Te bow shall it be sent them? 
nae pubeestion that buildings of geo- 
me Bendre Should be constructed on 
tet ror is manifestly absurd. It would 
o. 4 at the inhabitants of other planets 
to the Superior to mankind as man now is 
then ay of the Stone period. And 
mene ae Could see such forms, and 
a ap reply, they would reply by sig- 
ef cart minute, utterly beyond the power 
Os mightiest telescopes to descry. 


‘ces. The assumption in the whole pro- | 





theform of your own world. Form a circle 
‘of white light of about fifteen or twenty 
{miles diameter. Init place—in tracings of 
' green light—outlines of the continents and 
large islands of one of your hemispheres. 
The representation of the earth itself in 
miniature would appear thus on one disc 
of your planet. Then see (supposing in- 
telligences like men exist) what would be 
the reply. Would it be the representation 
of earth as it looks to them, ora map of 
their own world? Should either appear, 
then the existence of these intelligences, 
either equal to or superior to man, would 
be established with almost mathematical 
certainty. 

“One of the first symbols you should 
give them, if this were achieved, would be 
the representation of a man—the tracing of 
a human figure, either man or woman—in 
an outline ‘of electric arc lights. This 
would show them of what form humanity 
was, and probably they would reply in the 
same place, with their own forms: thus 
you would learn something you never could 
by augmenting your telescopes a thousand- 


fold, i. ¢,, the physical appearance of the | 
intelligences of the other worlds of the | 


solar system. 


“Tt seems to me that we have more hope 


} 
may be an interesting, but it would be! 
thought an unprofitable enterprise. But 
in America, with the memories of the 
Columbus centenary before men’s minds, it 
is just possible that some enterprising 
Americans might catch the fire of the) 
genius of Columbus, and launch forth the 
rays of light into space that should reveal 
(if they exist) the peoples of other worlds. 
|Men called the Continent which Columbus 
opened up a‘New World.’ It is not so. 
It Is only part of a hemisphere of the | 
earth. 
“But this would truly reveal to youa 
new world, and tell you more about the | 
universe than any improvement of the tele- 
scope could reveal. It is intellectually jin 
one way a grander work than that of 
Columbus, though not likely to have such 
/material results. Could it be tried at 
| Chicago Exhibition? If the snow be not 
then available, the waters of Lake Michi- 
gan might be lighted up. What nobler 
| spectacle than that of the forming such a 
display of electric lights on lightships, 
moored in a cross form on Lake Michigan, 
striving, on the occasion of the exhibition, 
to communicate with the planets, in the 
presence of myriads of earth’s denizens as- 
sembled there to celebrate the centenary of 
the opening up of a new hemisphere to 
human civilization? Man progresses in 
four centuries from communicating with 
the Western Continent to communicate 
with another world. ‘*ALERIEL.” 
$100 Reward, $100. 

The reader of this paper will be pleased | 
to learn that there is at least one dreaded 
disease that science has been able to cure 
in all its stages, and thatis Catarrh. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is the only positive cure | 
known to the medical fraternity. Catarrh | 
being a constitutional disease, requires a 
constitutional treatment. Hall’s Catarrh | 
Cure is taken internally, acting directly on 
the blood and mucous surfaces of the sys- 
tem, thereby destroying the foundation of 
the disease, and giving the patient strength 
by building up the constitution and assist- 
ing vature in doing its work. The propri- 
etors have so much faith in its curative 
powers, that they offer One Hundred Dol- 
lars for any case that it fails to cure. 
Send for list of testimonials. 

Address, F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
b@Sold by Druggists, 75c. 








‘Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup” 


has been used over Fifty Years by millions of 
mothers for their children while Teething, with 
perfect success. It soothes the child, softens the 


the bowels, and is the best remedy for Diarrhoea 
whether arising from teething or other causes. 
For sale by Druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Wins’ow’ 
Soothing Syrup. 25c. a bottle. 





Springfield Republican, 


THE LEADING NEWSPAPER OF 


NEW ENGLAND. 


THE SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN was es- 
tablished in 1524 by Samuel Bowles. It has 
constantly and consistently served the people 
as an independent and progressive newspaper. 
It undertakes to publish the legitimate news in 
the broadest interpretation, with promptness, 
care, intelligent and convenient arrangement and 
just proportion. It seeks at the same time to 
promote good government, social order and in- 
austrial prosperity, while it also provides a vast 
amount of interesting, profitable and entertaining 
reading matter. It is the organ of no special 
party, class or interest. 

THE REPUBLICAN is handsome and clean in 
typographical appearance, and original and fresh 
in matter, having its own exclusive correspond- 
ence, making its own selections and producing 


of its conductors to make it different from other 
newspapers rather than like them. 


THE WEELLY KEPUBLICAN gives the cream 
of the seven dally issues in its 12 broad pages—all 
the important news and the best of the editorial, 
correspondence and general and special features 
of the paper. 

reat care, and is a by many good 

udges the best wee ly newspaper and family 
journal in the country. 


year. 
SUNDAY: 50 cents a quarter, $2 a year. 
WEEKLY: 50 cents for six months, $1 4 year. 
All subscriptions are payable strictly in ad- 
vance. Sample copies free. 


FREE FOR ONE MONTH. 


The Weekly Republican, a 12-page paper, will 
be sent free for one month, to any one who wishes 


it. 
sates Address THE REPUBLICAN, 
Springfield, Mass. 


LADY POOR’S OINTMENT. 


it MEY cure 
WILL YOU, 


One application gives immediate relief. It 
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of seeing mankind undertake this great en- Soothes, Heals and Cures Wounds of al! kinds 


terprise in America than in Europe. You or Itching Pilee, Eczema, Salt Rheum, Sore ms ig 
Europeans are tuo occupied with your vast or any Skin Disease. As this ointment conta 
armaments for mutual destruction to care no min 

to devote much cost or trouble to com- 
muuicating with neighboriog planets. It Co., Bath, N. H. 


Sealds, Hurns, Chapped Hands or Lips, Bleeding 


ns 
eral or vegetable poisons it can be used on 
the most Delicate Skin. For sale by all druggists 
or sent on receipt of 25c. by James W. Foster & 


Gums, allays Pain, cures Wind Colic, regulates | 


its own literary and other features. Itis the aim | 


It is edited and arranged with | 


DAILY: 70 cents a month, $2 a quarter, $8 a | 
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Does he 
Ride a 
Colum-= 
bia? 


Lead all Bicycles. 
Stay at the Head. 
Are always the Standard. 


He knows | 


That 





Catalogue free at Columbia agencies, by 
mail for two two-cent stamps. Pope Mfg. Co., 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Hartford, 


THE 
GURNEY REFRIGERATOR 


IS SUPERIOR 


By reason of its imvroved construction 


In the Following Points: 





1. Cleanliness. 

2. Free Circulation. 

. Economy in the Use of Ice. 

4. Condensation and Dry Air. 

5. Low Average Temperature. 

6. Freedom from Condensation on the 
Inner Walls. 

7. Freedom from Damage by the Use 
of Ice Picks. 

8. Proper Location of Drip Pipe. 

9. Long Life, 


Examine the GURNEY before buying 
el.ewhere. 


PLYMOUTH FOUNDRY CoO., 


Stoves, Ranges and Refrigerators 


90 UNION ST., BOSTON. 


BIBLIA: 


Devoted to Biblical, Classical and Oriental 
Archeology. 

The American Organjof the Egypt and Palestine 
Exploration Funds. 

This publication, now in its sixth year, is read 
by over 3000 persons each month, and {is the only 
publication in this country devoted to Egyptology 
and Oriental Research. Monthly. One Dollar a 
year. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


Folio, on heavy book paper, with from forty to 
fifty illustrations in each number. Devoted en 
tirely to Egyptian History and Archwxology. Drs. 
Davis wnd Cobern’s ‘History of Egypt in the 
Light of Modern Discoveries’ was commenced in 
the June, 1892, number, and will be completed in 
24 Parts. Monthly. Six Dollars a year. 

BIBLIA PUBLISHING CO., 
Meriden, Conn. 





OARD in a charming old-fashioned house in 
B a near suburb of Boston; there is a suite of 
three rooms and large parlor to be let with board; 
there are ample and attractive grounds and a 
large piazza, easily accessible frum the city; this 
offers a rare opportunity for a quiet family who 
wish to avoid the cares of housekeeping and 
secure the privacy and comforts of a home with 
the owner of the estate. Address M. M. R., 
Boston Commonwealth. 
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GUT THIS OUT 


MMENSE STOCK and short of room; other 
goods soon to arrive compel us to offer special 
low prices on finest stock of Brass and Iron 


Bedsteads to be found in Boston. Come quick, | 


by your money and you will find bargains. 
$3.50 to $250.00. 


H. W. BIGELOW COMPANY, 


7O Washington Street, Boston, 


Importers, M’f’rs and Distributers. 





THEATRE NOTES. 


Atthe Grand Opera House, on Monday, 
there was 4 revival of the brilliant old 
romantic drama, ‘Rosedale,’ with a fine 
stage-setting and a noteworthy cast. 
Throughout the week audiences have 
been large and enthusiastic, and the revival 
promises to be a popular success. Its 
best impersonations are the Lady Florenee 
of Miss Annie Clarke, which has lost noth- 
ing of its well-remembered grace, sympa- 
thy and charm, and the Rosa of Miss Jas- 
sen, which was uncommonly vivacious 
and fetching. Mr. Haworth’s Eliot Grey 
was a singularly unfortunate assumption, 
self-conscious and mannered to a degree, 
and sadly lacking in the frank insousiance, 
the instant manliness, the virile soldier- 
hood that have lent the charcter such 
charm since its original creation. 


At the Bowdoin Square Theatre, Mr. 
James O’Neill closes, to-night, his remark- 
ably successful engagement. At the Tre- 
mont Theatre, Mr. Willard bids farewell 
to Boston, whose favorite he bas more 
than ever made himself in the brilliant 
weeks just ended. With the end of the 
run of ‘The Span of Life,’ the Boston 
Theatre closes its doors to-night. 


The season of light opera pfoductions 
at the Bowdoin Square Théa which 
begins on Monday evening is to be made 
especially attractive and will afford a hear- 
ing of avery extended repertoire of the 
popular comic operas of the day. Man- 
ager George A. Baker furnishes his com- 
pany for the season, an organization that 
already stands high throughout the coun- 
try. Theoperas for the first week of the 
engagement are ‘The Beggar Student’ and 
‘The Black Hussar,’ the former being 
announced for the first three evenings and 
the Wednesday matinée and the latter for 
the balance of the week. The principals 
will be supported by a large chorus and 
orchestra with stage band for the /é/e 
scenes. A promenade concert will be 
given in the foyer before each evening 
per formance. 


Mr. Willard closes today the most suc- 
cessful of all his Boston engage oents by 
presenting ‘The Middleman’ at both the 
afternoon and evening performances. The 
eight weeks of this eminent actor's stay at 
the Tremont have reaffirmed his superlative 
popularity with all classes of theatre-goers 
and especially with the lovers of the best 
of dramaticart. No actor, not native, has 
ever won so readily aud so surely the love 
and admiration of his audiences as has Mr. 
Willard. He has almost instituted a new 
fiela of criticism; for where else, of late 
years, at least, can be found the record of 
all the great magazines of this country 
devoting their attention to an artist, as 
in hiscase? Mr. Willard has always held 
a deep regard for Boston, and this appears 
to be very generally returned. The Tre- 
mont’s management make the pleasant an- 
nouncement that Mr. Willard returns inthe 
Autumn, and there is a hint of a grand 
Shakespearean revival then. 


At the last Mechanics Fair much interest 
was manifested by music-loving people in 
the concerts given by the band and organ 
combined. Some of the best music was 
presented in this way, which was a novelty 
in this city as the circumstances rarely al- 
low the two to be heard together. In order 
that the public may have the benefit of 
really fine music possible with this cembi- 
nation, the Mechanics Association will in- 
augurate a series of such concerts next 
Sunday afternoon at 3 o'clock, the initial 
concert to be given by Carter’s Band, ac- 
companied by the Grand Organ which is 
now in excellent condition. This affords 
our music-loving citizens an opportunity to 
hear fine music under very favorable cir- 
cumstances. 


The Pauline Hall Opera Company needs 
no introduction to Boston. Last summer, 
under Geo. B. McLellan’s efficient manage- 
ment, it made a record never equalled under 
like conditions. This year, with the gain 
of another year’s experience, it will take 
possession of the Tremont for a season of 


Comic Opera, beginning on Monday, June | 


26, with a gorgeous production of Czibni- 
ka’s opera, ‘Amorita,’ the English text by 
Prof. Louis C. Elson of this city. The 
theatre will be beautifully and comfortably 
refitted, and, as last year, it will be cool 
and grateful as any theatre in the world 
in-doors. Manager McLellan will fully 
second Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau’s efforts. 
The latter will furnish superb new scenery, 





f 
,appointments and fittings for each and 
every opera. Mr. McLellan will bring a 
fine company of singers, headed by the 
beautiful and accomplished artist, Pauline 
Hall. A splendid corps of comedians and 
singers will support her, and the chorus 
will be of over fifty trained voices; an 
, enlarged orchestra and all ander the capa- 
ble direction of Paul Steindorf. ‘Amorita’ 
won a six months success at the Casino in 
New York, and everywhere it has been 
given by his company it has been lavishly 
praised. The box office will be opened on 
Thursday, June 22, for the sale of seats. 





Tea in Thibet. 


All of the tea used in Mongolia and Thi- 
bet, says a correspondent of the  Philadel- 
phia Times, comes inthe shape of bricks, 
which have a uniform weight of five 
pounds, measuring nine inches in length by 
six inches in width and three inches in 
thickness. The tea of which they are com- 
posed is not tbe plant to which we are ac- 
customed. It is obtained from a large and 
woody shrub. The small twigs and leaves 
are steamed, the sticks being dried and 
ground to powder. The stuff thus pre- 
pared is mixed with a little rice-water to 
make it sticky, and is then rammed into a 
mold by means of a wooden stick shod 
with iron. Such tea would be considered 
too poor for use in C hina proper, where all 
of it is manufactu red and whence it is ex) 
ported for consumption by the ignorant 
dwellers on the frontiers. 

The Thibetans cannot get along without 
tea. It is said that theyeven sell their 
children for it to their grasping priests, 
who control the trade and hoard the bricks 
like gold in the monasteries. These tea 
bricks have circulated as currency at a 
fixed value in Mongolia and Thibet, but in 
the latter country !they have recently be- 
come to some extent demonetized owing to 
the introduction of rupees from India. 
Until lately a brick of tea was worth one 
rupee. The monksof the Batang mona- 
stery in Thibet, having hoarded great 
treasure in the shape of tea bricks, have 
found it impossible to dispose of them at 
par. Of course you know that Thibetis a 
province subject to China and a part of the 
empire. Chinese diplomatic officials make 
a practice of smuggling tea into Thibet in 
the guise of baggage, thus enriching them- 
selves greatly. The Thibetans say: ‘‘They 
come into our country without trousers and 
they depart with a thousand loaded yaks.” 

The Thibetan teapot is a churn, like an 
ordinary butter-churn. They take a small 
portion from a brick, pound it in a mortar, 
make an infusion, strainit, and pour it in- 
to the churn, adding a little salt. A lump 
of butter is thrownin, and jthe mixture is 
churned for awhile. Then it is ready to 
drink. The result is described as resem- 
bling weak tea and milk, with the sugar and 
tealeft out. If they cannot get tea these 
people use oak bark, roast barley or peas, 
wild mulberry leaves or even chips'of wood 
—anything to give the beverage color. 
After taking his tea, the drinker puts a 
pinch of parched barley tuto his cup, 
works it up with the leaves and dregs that 
remain and eats it. ,Tea-leaves, mixed with 
parched barley so as to form boluses, are 
given to tired horses to brace them up. 
Throughout all that region an infusion of 
tea is employed as a wash for weak eyes. 








The Chauncy Hall Battalion. 


Among the annual school exercises, 
which come at this season of the year, 
those of the Chauncy Hall School hold a 
distinguished place. The Annual Exhi- 
bition of this long established School has 
already been mentioned. Yesterday the 
annual prize drill of the Chauncy Hall 
Battalion was given in the great hall of 
Mechanics’ Building. It was attended by 
thousands, and on this occasion included 
the Sergeant’s Drill and the Bayonet Drill 
which have heretofore been shown at the 
Annual Exhibition. 





Prof. W. G. Sumner of Yale will spend 
the summer in Switzerland, trying to get 
well. 


Ex-Senator Edmunds, who has been 
| spending the winter at Monterey, Cal., has 
gone up to San Francisco, on his way East 
to visit the World’s Fair. He is accom- 
panied by his wife and daughter. 


Rev. Dr. Robert W. Patterson of Chicago 
and his wife have just celebrated the 50th | 
| anniversary of their marriage. They have 
| lived in Chicago all that time, and they) 
| recall with wonder the time when they | 





;made their wedding journey thither, and | Mr. CHAS. F. ATKINSON................. Manager. 


| the population only numbered 8000. | 
| Miss Olive Schreiner, who is heralded | 
as on her way to England, is said by the 
London Literary World to reside in a little | 
cottage of two apartments at Matjesfon- | 
tein, Cape Colony. She wears bright | 


clothing and curly hair, and cares little for | Mon., Tues., and Wed. Evenings and Wed. Mat. 


the fashions of the day. Her home is 

situated in the great Karoo Desert, and | 
(there being no charch within a hundred 

miles) the young people amuse themselves | 
on Sunday with cricket and tennis. 
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A Ruddy Glow 
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getting proper nourishment. 
When this glow of health is 
absent assimilation is wrong, 
and health is letting down. 


Scotts Emulsion 


taken immediately arrests 
waste, regardless of the 
cause. Consumption must 
yield to treatment that stops 
waste and builds flesh anew. 
Almost as palatable as milk. 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N.Y. All druggists. 





THE GITY REAL ESTATE TRUST C0, 


ITAL 8%600,000, 


HAS REMOVED TO 


60 Devonshire Street, 


Western Mortgazes Collected or Foreclosed, Western Real Estate Rented ang s0l4 
CHARGES REASONABLE. CALL OR WRITE FOR INFORMATICN, 


Street Floor, Boston. 


Solid 22° 
Silver Forks 
Spoons 


BIGELOW, KENNARD & C0, 


SILVERSMITHs. } 


511 Washington St., cor. West, 


EST and VERMONT 
ECREATION ci 
LAKE AND MOUNTAIN SCENERY. 


Offers superior attractions for a 
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Particularly acceptable in warm weather. 


right proportions, saves experimenting, and 4 nj 
when fatigued is restful and satisfying. 


gists and ne Merchants everywhere. 


which are likely to disappoint. 
instet on having 


‘HUB PUNCH. 


ICED Is Deliciously Refreshing. 
It contains the right ingredients joined in the 


Sold -_ in sealed bottles by Grocers, Drug- 
1 


Beware of tradeamen who offer you substitutes, 
Call for and 


SUMMER VACATION, 


The Central Vermont R. R, 


PRESENTS THE BEAUTIES of the above in, 
NEW ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET entitieg 
‘Summer Homes Among the Green Hiliy 
of Vermont and along the Shores of Lake 
Champlain,’ containing a SELECT! number 
of the best family homes for the entertainment. 
Summer Guests. Prices, $4 to $10 per werk 
Also, list of best hotels, with deseriptio: 
rates. Matled free on application to 


T. H. HANLEY, NE.P.A., 


260 Washington St., Boston, Mas 


or S. W. CUMMINGS, G.P.A, 


St. Albans Vi 


Have You Tried It! 


\Rock, Rye «+ Hone| 
Handy for the Yacht, Camp or Sideboard. Rock, ye “4 One \ 


—THE— 


GREAT FRENCH REMEDY 


For Coughs, Colds and Lung Troubles. 


This remedy contains Strictly Pure Har- 
ley, Malt, Rye Whiskey Hock Candy and 





168-172 Cana! St., Boston. 


(Adjoining New Boston and Maine Union Depot. 


Steam Heat, Electric Light, Passenger Elevator. 


First-Class Cafe and Restaurant 
JOHN F. KETTERER & CO., Prop’s. 


Honey. Forelderly people it ts invaluable 


Lavina and its Toning Up Properties are remark- 
’ able. The use of a small wineglass ins 
halfcup of water just before retiring at 


night as been found to work like « 
charm, overcoming the worn-out and de 
bilitated condition incident to most elder- 
ly persons and ensures a healthful and 
) retreshing night’s rest. 
A cosenal and impartial consideration of 


A Modern Hotel, in Every Respect. the foregoing facts, based on * large ¢1- 


nee of the use of the Great French 
ane should tnduce atria! of this sim- 
ple, efficient and truly valuable remedy, 
as there are many worthless preparations 
en the market, made from giucose and 
the poorest quality of spirits. We would 
caution the pablic to see that they get the 
Genuine French Cordial. Take no other 
brand. If your druggist does not have it 





AMUSEMENTS. 





4ll not get it, send to me direct. 
“ : questa, $i; pints, 60c. per bottle. 
For sale by all druggists. 





PARK THEATRE. 


F. E. PIPER....scccceee Bueiness Manager. 





SECOND WEEK. 


By FRED MILLER, Jr., 
Composer of the great Boston success, 





SHIP AHOY! 
“Full of Rollicking Fun.” 


Fe Me CRAMPOMcs scccvtccvscccqevesscess Manager. 


GOLDEN WEDDING, 


EDWARD HEFFERNAN 


Sole New England Agent, 
LYNN MASS. 


THE GARROD 


Lithia Water Company. 


Medical Director, Dr. J. T. Simpson, M 





899 WASHINGTON ST. 








BOWDOIN sitearie. 


MONDAY, JUNE 3d. 
THE GEO. A. BAKER 


COMIC OPERA COMPANY. 


BEGGAR STUDENT. 

Thurs., Fri. and Sat. Evenings and Sat. Mat. 
BLACK HUSSAR. 
Promenade Concert in the Foyer 
Every Evening from 7.30 to 8. 


Carbonated Lithia Wat 


The increasing demand for this new poe 
Water, consequent on the beneficia! ‘ “ hoe 
duced by its use on Gout, Gravel, Hheil 
Gout, etc., induces the Company © sae pio 
attention to its manufacture. Es ae “a 


tains the exact proportion of Carbonate nat 8 
as prescribed and recommended by > yu des 
Garrod, Bart., M.D., the origina! stron’ 
this water in the above diseases- 
WILLIAM BROWNE, Chem 
Orders received at 253 Federal St.) * é 
St., 43 Federal St. and 899 Washington - 








Ripans Tabules cure jaundice. 


Yeasant 
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THE SKIES IN JUNE. 


ery MER SOLSTICE—SOLAR CORONA 
rUBERANCES—PUASES OF THE 
+ ANETARY CONJUNCTIONS. 
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From the New York Times. ] 

rye most important of the astronomical 
 ; for Juue is the arrival of the san at 
reextreme northern point ia its course— 
“gymmer solstice—where it will be on 
evorh of the month, just a few minutes 
4 ve wm inight. Ever since afew days | 
fore Jast Christmas, When it Was at its 
evest southerly reach, it has been jour- 

‘og in this direction. This movement 
* of cours ‘ apparent only, being caused | 
“ the actual movement of the earth in the 


ction. To the average thought- 
though, it is the sun and not 
that seems to do the moving, 
on is deferred to in all popular 

erences vo phenomena of this kind. 
dashed across the equinoctial line in 
warcb, when its noon mark was exactly 
verpead to residents at the equator, and, 
weeding northward, it will just graze the 
ome of Cancer, and will then turn and 
voip its six months’ journey to the south- 
a ng the long days to be shortened 
average length with the 
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a 
rier nigots. 
scarcely a quarter of a century ago many 
were the astronomers who questioned the 
astement regarding the extension of the 
«iar atmospuere, and had serious doubts 


the corona being a solar appendage. 
since the solar eclipse in April, however, 
pions have gone to the other extreme in 
serous instances, until it isnow claimed 


gt the sun’s atmosphere extends out- 
yard more than 100,000 miles. The erup- 
eforces of the sun must be euormous, 
‘of ed, to eject the matter composing the 
‘4aming prowinences, not infrequently 
pserved 40,000 miles broad, with an up- 
mys) of 225 miles a second, and attaining 
ccasionally an elevation of 400,000 miles. 
\\] prominences are said to be originally 
spepomena of eruption, preeeded by rec- 
pear jets, either vertical or oblique, as- 
eding to great heights and then seen 
‘sing back again toward the sun, like the 
ts of our fountains. Since during the 
eclipse these prominences were con- 
cvous in connection witian uvusually 
ant and extended corona and great 
tedness, it is held that the statement 
sade in relation to the corona’s size and 
ninosity being in direct proportion to 
spot-producing activity has 
reeived additional and conclusive proof. 
Tee May moon which shone so round and 
w is gradually disappearing, to make way, 
jnot 4, for the moon, which, for a day or 
wo, follows so closely inthe wake of the 
sun thet we shall see hardly see much of it 
tefore the 16th. ‘The growing crescent 
gradually crawls higher and higher into the 
woith, and rises later and later, as though 
its ever-increasing disk were making it lazier 
tod lazier, until, on the 29th, we have the 
wautiful full moon, shining in the clear 
‘ark blue of heaven’s dome, and tempting 
ws out to enjoy the balmy Summer air. 
(othe llth the moon and Jupiter are in 
conjunction; cn the 13th Neptune is en- 
countered, and the day following Mercury. 
Tye nascent moon first encounters Venus 
tod then Mars, but no scenic effect ~ill 
reward our watching eyes. On the 21st 
ssturn and the moon will give us the pret- 
vest tableau for the month, while Uranus, 
athe 23rd, willclose the monthly series. 
The morning sky now contains one of 
the brightest jewels in the planétary crown, 
‘s Jupiter was at last slipped from his 
leash andis drawing further and further 
‘omthe sun. Atthe close of the month 
Jone he will have increased his distance 
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fully an hour anda half, until the space 
*siretched to twelve hours, when the 
planet will have reached the position known 
“copjanction, and his size will be half as 


aize again as itis at present, his present 
" “ortions being about those that he had 
Wen we bade him au revoir in early April. 
‘2 early risers are, however, the only ones 


j} and, like the direction that one occasional. 
| ly sees in a space about to be occupied by 
j}some enterprising advertiser, 
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| morning planet. This shows that he has. 
| passed through twelve hours’ travel in six 
months. His opposition to the sun occur- 
red on March 29, and his conjunction com- 
ing on Oct. 8 proves that the same regular- 
| ity of progress is to be depended upon. 
| Venus is quickly coming to gladden our 
eyes with her matchless and wonderful 
light, so radiant and so lovely. She is 





| still not quite powerful enough to stand 
forth alone, aad is lost for the time in the 
jeffulgent rays of the sun. But she is 
there about a half hour later than ‘the sun, | 


we must 
‘watch this space’ and our reward will scon 
be forthcoming. Some clear evening, 
shortly after the sun bas set and the brill- 
iant culoring bas faded, we shall see, some- 
what, perhaps, to our surprise, in spite of 
our anticipat ons, the beantiful queen of 
the planets shining serene and bright, and 
we can hail her with all the more warmth 
of welcome as she will then have come to 
grace our evening sky for the remainder 
of the year. 

Mercury, the planetary dodger, 
tinues his artful shifting from place to 
place, which, could we but see more of, 
would no doubt add greatly to the interest 
while detracting somewhat from the mys- 
tery of his whereabouts. A week ago he 
was a morning star, but, presto! change! 
and we find himon the 4th in superior 
conjunction with the sun, and thereafter, 
for the remainder of June and the whole 
of July, inthe rdle of an evening star. 
Well named is he,indeed, for the substance 
itself is seemingly not more unstable than 
this lively trickster. He is a little chap, 
however, and beingthe smallest of the 
planetary family his antics are pardonable. 

Mars, under circumstances as they at 
present exist, is not much of a success, 
for he has gone sofar from us that it 
seems hard to realize that he was once so 
very brilliantand the cynosure @f all ob- 
servers, who were enthusiastic over his 
striking appearance and flery red coloring. 
He is now hardly more than half the size 
he was when the year opened, and has to 
dwindle still more before he reaches the 
limit of his shrinking; but before the 
year closes he will have grown to be 
as large as he was in April, and next 
year we shall find him somewhat fur- 
ther increased in size. In September, 
he is in conjunction with the sun, 
and after that will be amongthe morning 
stars. 

Uranus does not help us out particularly 
in our tableaus. The moon on the 23d 
passes fairly close to him, so that we can 
have a general idea of his whereabouts, 
but that ix about all. Heis in the constella- 
tion of the Virgin, notso very far from the 
bright star Spica. Uranus comes to our 
meridian about 9:30 in the evening, but as 
it is 13 degrees southern declination it does 
not reach our zenith by quite a consider- 
able amount. 

Neptune and Mercury are in conjunction 
on the 3d, and the former continues on it 
its r6le of morning star, which it entered 
upon on the Ist, when it was in codjunction 
withthe sun. Onthe 13th the planet and 
Luna are at their closest for the month, 
which completes the events in which the 
far-distant planet participates. Whether 
any planets revolve around the sun in or- 
bits beyond Neptune, it is impossibls to 
say. Neptune has not done mure than 
travel through a quarter of its path since 
it was found, almost thirty years ago, by 
Le Verrier and Adams. Its movements in 
that period have been studied minutely, and 
with instruments vastly superior to those 
in use at the time of its discovery, but it 
must at least describe one whole revolution 
before it would be feasible to construct 
from any perturbations of its path the or- 
bitof an unknown and still more remote 
planet. 


con- 


Capturing Big Snakes. 





wee can at present see him, as he gets up 
om about two hours in advance of the 


Saturn is r 
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*TVation, 
ening fr 
caane present about 7:15, until he 
"Pe aang in the western depths of 
outline y ocean or sinks behind the hills 
the Summa ae the occidental sky just as 
As the “s * s'rl is about to say good night. 

uth advances, however, he rises 


eally the most prominent of 
r ordinary purposes of ob- 
as we have him to look at all the 
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teachiner tin June is the fact of its 
Pag ‘““s the positic e 
Telation to its Gon Of quadrature in 


ee  Cistance fromthesun. This 
the one be OLe-quarter of its travel about 
A Tas been completed, and that it has 
of its i but six hours more 
conjunction «2st perform before it is in 
evening ty the sun and changes from 
category Ay LJ morning star, in which 
closes, Mtg remain until the year 


Ost in quadrat; 


0 the ‘Ure, but at that time he was 
other side of the sun and was a 


om the time he comes overhead, | 


January that Saturn was ) 


Standing in front of a great glass cage 
| full of snakes, writes Raymond Blathwayt 
jin McClure’s Magazine, I said to Mr. 
|Hagenbeck: ‘Now, how do you manage 
|to get hold of these reptiles? They must 
| be very dangerous.” 

|; ‘“*Ab!” he replied, with a thoughtful look, 
| “I'll tell you later on cne or two stories of 
| dreadful adventures that I myself have had 
| with snakes. Inthe meantime this is the 
| way they are caught in India. In the dry 
| season the jungle is set on fire. As the 
, snakes run out in all directions, they are 
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gentlemen's 
horses has just a 
home in Kentucky, 
been specially train 
all purposes. 


harness. Persons 
chasd a thorough! 


will find it to their 


and see my traine 
will convince them 


suitable for heavy gentlemen to ride, safe h 
me to prove what I have said. 
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is to keep them warm. Cold gives them 
mouth diease, which is certain death. I 
remember once,” continued Mr. Hagen- 
beck, ‘‘that I had one hundred and sixty- 
two snakes reach London in perfect con- 
ition; a violent snowstorm then came on, 
and when the boxes were opened in Ham- 
surg every snake was dead.” 


—--—-—w -- 








The Air Ship of the Future. 


Of course the air-ship of the future will 
be constructed without any balloon attach- 
ment, says Prof. Graham Bell in McClure’s 
Magazine. The discovery of the balloon 
undoubtedly retarded the solution of the 
flying problem for over a hundred years. 
Ever since the Montgolfiers taught the 
world how to rise in the air by means of 
inflated gas-bags, the inventors working at 
the problem of aerial navigation have been | 
thrown on the wrong track. Scientific 
men have been wasting their time trying 
to steer balloons, a thing which in the} 
nature of the case is impossible to any 
great extent, inasmuch as balloons, being 
lighter than the resisting air, can never 
make headway against it. 

The fundamental principle of aerial 
navigation is that the air-ship must be 
heavier than the air. Itis only of recent 
years that men capable of studying the 
problem seriously have accepted this as an 
axiom. Electricity in one form or another 
will undoubtedly be the motive power for 
air-ships, and every advance in electrical 
knowledge brings us one step nearer to the 
day when we sha.l fly. It would be per- 
fectly possible, to-day, to direct a flying 
machine by means of pendant electric wires 
which would transmit the necessary current 
without increasing the load to be borne. 
Perhaps a feasible means of propelling such 
an air-ship would be by a kind of trolley 
system where the rod would hang down 


My second carload of ladies’ and 
saddle 


They are bitted per- 
fectly so that a lady can guide them 
with pleasure; they all guide by the 
neck, and drive in double and single 


for family use, carriage, teams, etc., 


and driving 
rrived from my 
where they have 
ed by myself for 


wishing to pur- 
y trained animal 


advantage to call 
d horses, and I 
that I have some- 





hing superior to those in common‘use, orregular auction horses. Their galts are walk 
trot, canter and single foot, also some high-school, several fine weight carriers, horses 


orses for young and timid ladies. (all on 
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"The Book of te Century? 
The Century Dictionary 
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and for popular use. Prepared un- 
der the superintendence of Prof. 
William Dwight Whitney, Ph. D., 





from the car to the stretched wire, instead 
of extending upward. This is an idea 
which I would recommend to inventors. 





The sale of Mr. Ruskin’s works, it is 
said, is his only income; and a great part 
of that goes to an army of pensioners to 
whom, in the days of his wealth, he pledged 
himself—needy relatives and friends, dis- 
charged servants, and institutions in which 
he took an interest at some time or another. 
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caught by the natives with long sticks 
having a hoop at the end, to which is 
atached a big bag, a sort of exaggerated 
butterfly net. After that the reptiles are 
packed in sacks made of matting, which 
are fastened to long bamboos, and carried 
to Calcutta on the shoulders of the natives. 
When Calcutta is reached, they are packed 
in boxes, from twelve to sixteenin a box, 
that is when they are only eight or ten feet 
long; big snakes, from fourteen to sixteen 
feet in length, are only packed from two 
to three in a box. 
‘“‘They are then sent direct to Europe 
without food or water on the journey, for 
hey require neither. The principal thing 
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JUNE’S NOONDAY. 
BY ALBERT HARDY. 


Roses white and roses red; 
Rose vines tangled overtead; 
June her floral treasures flings; 
While above a robin sings. 


Drowsy bees hang on the rose; 
Silently the river flows; 
Scented is the air, and high 
Flies a swallow in the sky. 


Love knocks at my lady’s bower; 
Comes he with the regal flower; 
Cries he, ‘Rouse ye, and away, 
Know je not ’tis roses day?” 


—[New England Magazine 
THE FROST-LILY. 


BY ANNETTA JOSEFA HALLIDAY, 


Midsommer Waka had come. This is 
the greatest festival of the year among the 
Norse peasaotry, and in Vik, the cluster of 
little houses which nestle inthe bend of a 
great fjord, the vigil of St. John's Eve 
was kept with dancing and drinking and 
song. The cld belief of the Northmen, 
that those born near the sound of many 
waters are endowed with a natural gift of 
music, made the Vik fiddlers sought far 
and wide for the Jone merry-makings of 
St. John’s fé'e; and before many houses 
in the little village the Wolmar fire burned 
brightly in token of the noisy betrothal 
within. 

Somewhat removed from the gayety and 
revels of the night, the small white dwell- 
ing of old Liof Thure nestled in the long 
grasses full of clover-blooms, with a gravel- 
pathed garden at one side, overflowing 
with old-fashioned pink and white rose- 
trees; and a long white fence at the other, 
leading down to a quay and the tossing 
green fjord, which looked violet-black in 
the shadows of the night. 

The family of Thure was an old one, and 
had lived in this same spot for generations, 
looking at the grand, gray, fir-clad moun. 
tains and the wild, moss-grown boulders, 
and listening to the wash of the great 
water against the little landing-stage. The 
present occupants of the place were old 
Liof, who had never known a day’s vaca- 
tion from his accustomed routine in his 
lifetime; his six yellow-haired, strong- 
limbed sons, who looked like nothing so 
much as pictures of the old Norse Vikings; 
and the pride of her father's heart, sweet, 
imperious Gerda, the acknowledged beauty 
of Vik, who looked at bim with her moth- 
er’s eyes and face, and spoke to him in 
the tones of the woman whose life had 
gone out eighteen years ago when ehe gave 
to her husband the girl-baby for whom he 
had so longed. 

Gerda was wilful and spoiled and tanta- 
lizing. Her brothers had long lost all 
patience with her because she had laughed 
in the face of every honest fellow who would 
have married her, and because she loved 
many strange things that had no beauty to 
thes ons of Liof Thure; the magpies, which 
are as much a part of Norse scenery as the 
invariable birches and pines; the blue gen- 
tians of the snow-capped heights; the yel- 
low and white water-lilies of the Norwe- 
gian tarns, and the lady-ferns, which the 
first cold snow-winds of winter tinged with 
bright scarlet. She gave to the wind and 
the weather the love that should have been 
a husband’s and worshipped the swift, wild 
rain which made the moss and ferns so 
lovely, and the flashing of the waters and 
the brilliant heavens above them when the 
sun wert down. She loved to paddle her 
boat idly about the fjord, watching the 
colors deepening in the sky, and the gloom 
which spreads itself over all nature as the 
day dies, when she should have b en mer- 
rymaking instead, with some Norse lover, 
after the fashion of her people. 

Of admirers, who would have willingly 
become something dearer, she had had 
more than any other maiden in Vik. She 
was bright with an intelligence rar beyond 
the average Scandinavian girl, such as was 
that of Hérberg, the peasant-painter of 
Sweden. She loved nature with the un- 
consciousness of the Greek and the passion 
of the German; but she was practical and 
well-skilled in the arts which attract a 
Norse husband. She could prepare the 
flesh of the reindeer most Geliciously with 
cream, which is used so lavishly in Norwe- 
gian cookery; she knew the concoction of 
each of the many cheeses beloved of the 
Scandinavian; she could bake great round 
rye-cakes a foot and a half in diameter, and 
so flavor and dry them for the winter that 
they were like confections; and the large 
attic chamber of her father’s house was 
hung around with her wardrobe, most of 
which was her own handiwork—snow- 
white wool aprons with brilliant red bor- 
ders, linens, colored prints, embroidered 
bodices, deer-skin coats, snow-shoes and 
winter-boots; for Liof was a well-to-do 
peasant, and had brought up his daughter 
in the belief that plenty and cleanliness in 
the matter of raiment elevated the Norwe- 
gian woman above her Swedish sister. 


the mate handed to her a small parcel, 
which from its size and shape one could 
easily guess contained a pair of new shoes. 

‘Great Heavens, what a lovely girl!” ex- 
claimed a voice in English as the boat 
moved away, and, looking upward at the 
steamer’s tiny deck, Gerda saw a man 
whose dark eyes spoke to her plainly the 
sentiments which her Norse ear failed to 
comprehend. 

The superb fringes of her large, dark- 
blue eyes drooped as she walkedaway. He 
was an artist and an American, of that she 
was sure, for he had sketch-book and pen- 
cil in hand, end bore about him the general 
air of assurance which characterizes the 
American at home and abroad. She had 
seen many of them who had passed through 
Vik, finding a constant interestin the ex- 
quisite scenery of the fjord, and the moun- 
tains of the water-falls and the stretches 
of green slope, with the hay stacked on the 
wooden fences to dry; she smiled again the 
next afternoon when she turned her boat 
homeward after a long ramble, and remem- 
bered his tone and glance. 

The evening was coming on, and the set- 
ting sun tinged the snow-tops a faint pink, 
while the green grass on the mountain-side 
was covered with white daisies, like a 
powder of pearls. Her boat was filled with 
hare-bells and purplish heath-plants and 
ferns and mignonette, and she reached the 
smail wooden bridge which stretched 
across an arm of the fjord, she saw a 
stranger leaning upon the rail and watch- 
ing her. It required no second glimpse to 
assure the Norse girl that it was he whose 
admiration of her had been so outspoken 
upon the steamer the night before. In a 
moment he was at her side. 

‘*‘Let me help you,” he exclaimed as she 
gathered the boat's fragrant freight in her 
arms, after making the tiny craft fast, and 
although the tongue in which he spoke was 
a stranger to her, she needed no dictionary 
to interpret his actions, as he walked home- 
ward beside her, and easily persuaded old 
Liof Thure to accommodate him as a 
boarder. 

He was a landscape-student from New 
Orleans, with dreams and a great ambition, 
and he had come to paint the wild beauties 
of the Norse scenery and the glintiog sun- 
shine which laughed through the tall, 
swaying pines. 

For six months he had lived inthe family 
of Liof Thure, and had acquired enough 
ot the Norwegian to tell them of the dix- 
tant city of his birth, of his hopes and 
his prospects avd his friends. He had 
learned to listen with the Keenest pleasure 
to the sweet voice of Gerda during the 
long days and evenings, when she ex- 
plained to him the lore of her country and 
folk-tales of the North—of the castle of 
the pirate Erik, and the three hunters 
turned to stone—of the mystery of the 
parsley bed and the milk-white deer and 
the white worm of the witches; and how 
the spectre-cross in the enchanted garden 
frightened the Finnish sorcerers. Gerda 
and he had taken long strolls together over 
the gray mouutains and the little green 





patches of field where peasant-girls in 
scarlet and blue were raking the grass; 
or they had wandered to the village at eve- 
ning and watched the boats heaped up high 
with hay coming in, or the fshing-smacks 
glic ing: lazily out to sea; and Gerda would 
tel tae stranger how the rose-colored 





But to-night there was no sound of joy 
from the white house so closeto the fjord. 
No light gleamed from the wiudows, and e 





‘aresfoot was dyed with the blood of 
Ch .rles XII.; or of the black stork that 
built its nest among the anemones and dog- 


violets of the marshes; and how a stalk of 
clover worn by & man was a sure charm 
against women with false complexions, 
bair and teeth; andthe American, looking 
at the cheeks of his companion, which 
were dashed with acolor richer than the 
freshest peach-bloom, had laughed and 
thrown away the trefoil in his buttonhole 
as he told her in broken Norse that it was 
needless. 

And asthe days went by, the idea of a 


picture which should show the beauty of | 


Gerda tothe world filled his brain, and the 
hours when she posed to him asa model 
passed too swiftly for them both. 

There was no word of love between 
them, but day by day the American saw 
the sweet womanliness of this Northern 
girl, the rich nature still undeveloped, 
though responsive with poignant feeling 
to each vibration of his own artistic soul, 
the spirit of true life, unfettered with the 
contractions and ceremonies of conven- 
tionality, a life high and wide, like the 
blue Scandinavian heaven above; he saw 
all this, he felt the inspiration of this con- 
tinual contact with nature, and yet he did 
not tell her that his whole heart was hers, 
because of the elder brother across the sea, 
who would have deemed it an unchangeable 
blot upon many generations of financial 
prosperity, that the sole sharer with him- 
self of many American dollars shoald 
marry a Norse peasant-girl. 

Finally the picture was completed. 
There was the wide fjord stretching out 
to the ocean with silence and solitude on 
its waves, which caught the blood-red re- 
flections of an angry sky. There was not 
a vessel in sight, and so well had the 
artist caught the spirit of the scene that 
the slow, majestic sweep of the heaving 
rollers seemed to die out without breaking, 
and to give place to others, and against 
the gathering darkness the exquisite slen- 
derness of a woman’s figure stood clear 
cut upon the canvas. She wore a white 
skirt and white bodice, the dainty sleeves 
revealing more than half of the round, 
dimpled arms, which hung down and were 
clasped in front of her; the skirt fell full 
to the ankle, and the firm, well-shaped 
feet were bare upon the moss-grown shore; 
from the white cap upon her head the 
great braids of pale-gold hair extended be- 
low the waist line; the eyes, which were of 
the purple blueness of water of great 
depth, looked outward over the waves, and 
the whole face expressed subdued force 
and sweet seriousness. I[t was the portrait 
of a woman whose heart Knew not yet the 
thrill of love, but had experienced the sad- 
ness of some undefined longing. 


It was a matchless picture, a master-— 


piece of the artist’s power; and as he 
mixed his colors and labored over it, but 
one name seemed suitable to the American 
as he thought of Gerda. ‘So pure, so 
fresh, so cold!” he had said to himself; 


and when old Liof Thure first saw the | 
painting and read the name of ‘The Frost- | 


Lily,’ he was quick to grasp its signifi- 
cance and to realize what had prompted 
the stranger in his house to call the gem 
of his Norse Collection by the title of the 
most prized and the most unattainable of 
the Scandinavian flora. 

“Tt dies when they take it from the 
snow-bitten waters of its mountain tarns,” 
thought the old man sadly ‘‘Does he think 
to take her away from me to the country 








JUNE t ‘@ 
hush seemed to have settled over the place, — 
in marked contrast to the revels of the pret , a SO mee 
neighborhood. Sweet-smelling odors of LALAGABAB ABABA DADE BA BOBO BOB ODA ng 
fragrant new-made hay filled the air, and a . 3 
savage-looking cow, which wore a collar 3 D> ‘ 
and a tinkling bell, was just wandering o I h AY 3 
home from the far-off flelds, and was the 9 ere are a AS . 
only sign of life about the Thure home- . > 
stead. : ‘ 

Old Liof had gone for a visit with two o ae f W | | ft ) 
Norwegians just returned from a fifteen- 9 7 e cop e e ‘é 
years’ sojourn in the western states of ’ ‘ ? 
America. They found old Norway very J, : . 4 
slow after the nervous bestle of the new £ who still follow antiquated methods of raisin 
world. The boys were making the most of w bread, biscuit, cake and pastry with home-mad é‘ 
their holiday, and had trudged away early Dy i 
inthe morning, each bearing gifts to his ¥ mixtures of what they suppose to be cream ‘ 
swectheart. Gerda had persistently re- - ar and sod: led | hazard 
fused to join in the pleasures of the festi- 9 tartar and soda, compounded naphazard, ry 
valof St John, and had strayed out this “ ’ 
delicious night, going from boulder to 9 ry 
boulder, until she had clambered nearly to i b t th V f fe 
the top of the mountain through the lichen, 9 ul ere are e ew ° 
whortleberries and ferns. : 

She bad moped allday, said the great, NA q ’ a P i A . & 
rough brothers, Olaf and Byn and Nils and WN The best housekeepers use the Roy al Bakit 
Bruno and Rolf; while Jarl, the youngest s J Powder instead. Its scientific composition insu: & 
and more nearly in sympathy with his sis- - : ‘ : >} 
ter, had watched her wistfully when she 9 uniform results. By its use alone can the fine é 
was among the red-currant bushes of the Ng ATE : , .< . . _ ’ : 
aheden. and. wheat aati ‘te. ble 9 flavored, most wholesome food be produced. To ‘ 
brothers: ‘*She will never forget him!” 9 any housekeeper who has not used the Royal Bak- 

One year before, upon this very St : : Iowder we w ike - Ks - R ‘ 
Jobu’s eve, the little steamer which came ; ing Powder we would like to send our Cook Bo 
tri-weekly from the Norse capital, bringing ! free. Mark your request “For instruction.” & 
with it a breath of the great world, in the s 
shape of tourists who found fjord-travel- 4 P . 
ling a charming novelty, had stopped at ’ Royal Baking Powder Company, 
the little quay nearest to Liof Thare’s dwel- J. . 
ling, late in the afternoon, when the purest ‘ 106 Wall Street, New-York. 
of purple shadows were lying over the 9 . 
lake. ee a ee Ee ee ee a ; 

Gerda stood waiting for its arrival, and VPP EIDE DIE DEE DEDEDE DEDEDE DEI PED 


across the waters? The child would die 
in those great cities!” Y 

But he was wise in his way and sa 
nothing, although he could have choss 
for his Gerda one of the white skinned. 
serpent-eyed Northmen of her own re 
Brown eyes and hair and beard did po: 
accord with the Scandinavian jdeas oy 
freedom and manlines. , 

‘*Be a black slave!” was the old Nore. 
curse. Gods and goddesses had lig: 
hair anda pure color; the thralls wey 
black; and while the Americo-Norman hus 
yielded up his prejudices against the bn. 


| nette tinting. the delicacy of the fair sis 


is still thought a sign of better blood, s 
token of the free-born, in the Scandjss. 
vian peninsula. 

When every detail of the picture bad 
been made as perfect as brush and colors 
and the critical taste of the artis: could 
render it, the American packed up hispal- 
ettes and canvases, and bade good-by + 
the snug farm-house where he had eaten 
and slept and worked for so many months 
When he said farewell to Gerda, it was 
the presence of her father and brothers; 
there was a close, quick pressure of th 
hand, and he had jumped into the sledge 
which was waiting to speed him over the 
frozen snow away from his love tthe 
nearest station of the continental trains. 

That was nearly half-a-year ago; and 
through all the long months tidings bad 
come from him but once, when he bad 
sent a great medal of gold which the pict- 
ure had taken in some famous exhibition, 
with the words, ‘Gerda, in remembrance 
of Ralph.’ And it was upon all this that 
Gerda was thinking, this anniversary of 
their meeting, as she strayed aimlessiy 
upon the mountain side and listened to the 
merry voices singing upon the fjord below 
or the rush of some mountain stream, no! 
far from her feet. 

She paused a moment and looked down 
ward, taking off her cap and pushing back 
the rebellious locks of thick, soft hair 
with which the breeze loved to play apoa 
hertemples. It was a quarter-to-ten, aud 
only half darkness; there was 4 sweet, 
fresh smell of fir and pine wood, and 
whiffs from the drying hay in the sir, 
while the moon had risen, outiining tie 
mountain-shapes in deep violet and | 
the colored lights, red and white - 
green, which the villagers were Durdlts 
gleamed in the soft dusk. — 

As Gerda turned to descend the hiliside, 
a little boat darted out from tl hesows 
of the fjord, and rowed swiftly tarous® 
the long path of silver light which the 





moon rays threw upon the waters. Ra 
road down the mountain so wound of 
iew of 


that atintervals it commanded av fen 
the fjord, so Gerda saw the » at near | » 
shore as she herself approached the vr. 
To the rower she paid little heed, simply 
noting that he wore the h yliday — 
of the Norse peasant, in scare 

brown. i a 

As the boat shot under the 9 seen 
toward the pier, the man joosee up 
with a glad cry. es: 

“Gerda!” said he, ‘‘Gerda, ¢o8 
know me?” 

As the keel rasped upon 
leaped from the boat and 
hands out for hers. sod 

‘‘Dear-Eyes,” he exclaimed in the 
love-words, ‘‘Do you love me: 


* you 


the shore, be 
held his two 


Norse 
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And what did Dear-Eyes do 
th throb of content against his | 


with a great 
pears! 


u[ have come straight from New Orleans 
‘he cried. ‘“*It is one year to-night 


0 yu" 
‘ince | rst saw you, and I could 
apne 
away ‘ther day. 
., hoy this costume which is to be 


‘ye future, Gerda, and then I came 
et-heart, to be with you always if 
. He paused an instant, 
‘press ber head to bis shoulder tenderly 
hefore he continued: “I could 
1ve everything that has made you 
hat you are, and go across the seas with 


will have me.” 


woa i. . 
me There is nothing about 
- wid change for the world, 
me to you, Gerda. When we 


ed. we Will live right here 


y 
3 


jark blue ether, like a round 
woods aud hilis and waters, 


y light, and as the soft beams fell up- 
mn he ind etherealized her beauty, the 
Amer eid her to him in an f 


Have you nothing to ask 


Eves? murmured, as he 


eek against hers. ‘*Have you nothing to 
sk me of the home or friends or family I 


rest in my heart!” 


L fe . golden paradise opened for them, 


jaguestioning and content 


Tw iys later, the following cablegram | 
was sent to Hurace Clifford, Esq.,of New| 
rleans. 


Vik, Norway, June 2° 


Deak BROTHER: 
; 


| have gathered the Frost-Lily, but 
When you do Europe} 
ext year, come and see us, and you 
ave some of the finest salmon fishing 


transplant it. 


toe WO! 


Always affectionately, 


The Vice of Gregariousness. 


Mr. H. C. 


fAmerican gregariousness: 


gia crowded city, in the hot 
\ugust, 1 once met a woman whom 
some ten years before as a 
‘one Of the most beautiful spots in what 
‘perhaps the most beautiful county of 
New Evgiand. Shetold me that she 
lived, all the year rouud, in a big boarding 
house on——-Square. ‘Fourteen 
borse-cars,”” she continued, not without 
pride, ‘‘pass the door, and there are two 
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large hotels nearly opposite.” 


madam,” [ could not help exclaiming 
pity, “how you must pine for the country !” | 
“Pine for it?” she answered in 
ment. ‘“‘Why, the folks wanted 
come up and visit them this summer, but | 


couldn’t bear to leave the city. 


got to tell you,” she added, with the air of 
one Who caps the climax, ‘‘there’s a brass 
band that practices twice a week 


building next door.” 


When I heard all this, I stil pitied the 
woman, but for a different reason. 
case, I take it, was a typical one. 


aime 


bets. This vice—or habit, if 


prefers that term—is e@ characteristic 
the age; it begins to attack even the morose 
and healthy nature of John Bull; but obvi- 
is\y Ils manifestations are most common 
tod most extreme in our own country. 

Many proofs of this statement will at 
doce Occur to the reader: the railroad cars 
0 which we travel; the apartments 
Which Wwe live; the continual exodus from 
‘be farm to the village, and from the village 
" the form which our amuse- 
Ments take; and, above all, the 
Almost 


© the town: 


evel pment of clubs. 
1Unct! or ‘a ; e 
2 of modern life is 


“rough the medium of a club. 
§ crowd 
£0 Out ir 
nature : 


a) 


the ambit} 


a crowd to view 


delieve th 
of drunkar 
of conviy 
f refory 
4club of ; 
Gesire to tre 
“. ¥ice of procrastination: 
ST Ved adve 
& the ses 
Veachers. 
towns or CA 
‘re herded toe 
cupants « 
and this for pleasure. 





Ripans Tabules: ter ecur ctomach. 





I stopped yesterday | 


ijamid all this grand scenery; 
‘fe shall be the same simple, 
t bas made vou the woman 
[am a Norseman hereafter for your sake!” | 
yoked into hiseyes witha 
« fondness. The moon hung 


flooding 


intain path with ghostly shadows and | 


uN inswered Gerda, ‘‘I have | 
1 so that there is no room for any 


Merwin, in his paper A Nat- 
o Vice, inthe June Atlantic, thus speaks 





nply a victim to what I shall 
cai the national vice of undue gregarious- 





to be charitable in a crowd: 


re; an i, perbaps greatest absurdi'y of 
»¥0 read poetry in a crowd,—such are 
lions of a typical American. 
it there are in existence societies 
is, not for legitmate purposes | 
ality, but with the weak intention | 
‘ing ina body. There is certainly 
rsons whose bond of union is a! 
2e themselves from the dread- 


ertisements of ‘Rest Classes’ 
’shore for clergymen and school 
There are immense 
mps on Cape Cod, where people 
ogether almost as closely as the 
* @ tenement house in the city; 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 
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50 AYLOR 
Url WHISKIES 


Cuaranteed PURE. 
Uniform in QUALITY. 


MEDICINALLY VALUABLE and without 
a trace of Fusel Oil. 
NOT sold in bulk or by measure. Always In Sealed 
bottles. Beware of imitations and refilled bottles, 
SOLD generally by Druggists, Grocers, Wino Mer- 
chants and Hotels. 
LOOK for proprietors’ firm name signature ——= 


CHESTER H. GRAVES & SONS, Boston, 
REFUSE SUBSTITUTES. 











BAY STATE HOTEL, 


STONY ISLAND AVENUE, 
( Between 63d and 64th Streets,) 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLAN. 


First class,fire proof,steam heated, electric lighted. 
Within 500 feet of 64th Street entrance to the 
Exposition, and three minutes’ walk of steam, 
electric and cable cars, tor all parts of city. 
Lest location for parties visiting the 


WORLD'S FAIR. 


We have arranged with the Boston & Maine R. 
R. for a series of tours from Boston in SPECIAL 
VESTIBULED TRAINS of New PULLMAN PALACE 
SLEEPING and DINING CARS, leaving Boston every 
Saturday (except June 17) and leaving Chicago 


| every Sunday at 3.50 P.M. (except June 26) arriy- 


ing in Boston Tuesday at S8a.m. These trains run 
to Chicago via NIAGARA FALLS, giving ample time 


|; tosee the famous cataract, and will return via 


Montreal. 

Price of tickets tor entire trip, $100, 
which ineindes first-class railway fare | unlimited] 
double berth (half section) in sleeping car, meals 


\in dining car going and retuaning, transfers of 


passengers and baggage in Chicago, accommoda- 
tions for one week on American Plan at Bay State, 


| one week's admission to exposition, and service 


of special conductors. Parties desiring to remain 
two weeks instead of one, $135. 

Rates given for regular train service from all 
points, with or without sleeping car, meals, trans- 
fers, etc., via Maine Central, through White 
Mountains, Niagara Falls, or Montreal, or via all 
routes from Boston. 

General Managers: C. H. HUFF, (Room 
429), 53 State St., Boston, Maas.; H.M. SPRAGUE, 
55 Hampshire St., Auburn, Me.; J. A. NUTTER, 
Hotel Manager. 

REFERENCES BY PERMISSION: 
Hon. J. Q. A. Brackett, ex-Gov.of Massachusetts. 
Hon. H. ts. Cleaves, Gov. of Maine. 

Hon. W.E. Russell, Gov. of Massachusetts. 
Hon. EK. C. Burleigh, ex-Gov. of Maine. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. AGENTS WANTED. 


AIR MATTRESS. 





If you want health and comfort, sleep on the 
AIR MATTRESS. Absolutely pure, and the 
only pertect bed made. Indorsed by physictans. 
Manufactured and sold only by METROPOLITAN 
AIk GOODS COMPANY,7 TEMPLE PLACE 


7 6. C. Smith 


( “of TAILOR, 
8 SUMMER ST, 


~ Adjustable 


wi 


| 


A SPECIALTY. 


EASY, COMFORTA- 
— BLE, STYLISH. 


25 to$50 jig: 


Gentlemen, uing or selling 
“Old Reliable Plater.” Only 


ractical Way to repiate rusty aud 


worn knives, forks, spoons, ete; 
. sick i b 4 elved 
} + | mets ing 

Sel o ck plate 0 











> asf 


} « readi its large 
W. I’. Harrison & Co., Colambus.0. 


ele Ve 
JOHN CONLON & CO., 


198-200 Lincoln Street, Boston, 
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SPECIALTIES: 


OLD ELM WHISKE 





GENUINE 


BLACKBERRY BRANDY. 


Swiss Mountain Herb Bitters. 


1 


D sts. 
: ruse _ Send for Price List. 


Trousers: 


REAL ESTATE 


OFFERED BY 


‘GEO. H. CHAPIN & CO., 


257 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Send 10 cents in stamy * for illustrated 
catalogue. ‘The New E> gland and the 
South,’ describing 1000 es ates. 


Will Exchange for a Sm 11 Farm. 

Reading, 12 miles out on B. & M. R.R. 66 trains 
daily, fare 12%, centa, pleasantly situated cottage 
of 5rooms with basement kitchen, piazza, stable 
and sheds clapboarded and painted, garden of 
one acre with choice collection fruit, corner of 
two gooe streets, 5 minutes walk from Reading 
Square. Price $2,100. $1000 can remain on morte 
gage at 5 per cent. 

In the Fine Old Town of Wellesley. 
Sold to settle the estate, 27 acres surrounded by 


fine estates, rich level land, has been used for 
market gardening, great soll for vegetables, bor- 


dered by a brook, 2 story house 8 rooms and un- 


finished attic, painted and blinded, piazza; shaded 


by fine elms, new barn, excellent neighborhood. 


Price, $4000. 
An Attractive Old Homestead. 


Fine walks and drives in every direction, 63 


acres, level and free from stones, enough wood 
and fruit for home use, 2 story house, 7 large 
rooms, barn 36 x 40, both in good repair. Price 
$4,000. Apply to J. Stanley Bell, Topsfield, or 


957 


Geo. H. Chapin & Co., 257 Washington St. 


Auburndale. 


Queen Anne house, 7 high studded rooms, fin- 


ished in cypress, bath room, furnace, bay win- 
dow, piazza on front and side, rooms well fur- 
nishea, black walnut, antique oak and ash furni- 
ture, curtains, carpets, etc., all included, Shade 
trees about the house, lot 5000 feet, 3 minutes walk 


from station. Price only $3,600. $600 cash. 
Melrose.§§ 


2 story Queen Anne house, 7 rooms anu vath- 
room, large lot 800 feet, with fruit, good neigh- 
borhood, price only $3000, terms to suit; also 
building lot 6000 feet on corner of two good streets, 
fine location, price 15 cents per foot. 


Newtonvilled 


A’ fine corner Iot containing 10,500 feet, with 
fruit, nearly new Queen Anne house, 13 rooms 
and bath, hot and cold water, steam heat, electric 
bella and lighting, gas, set tubs, a well builtfhouse 
with hardwood floor. Price, $7,500. 


An Artist’s Home. 


At West Roxbury with fine lot 17,000 feet, fruit 
for home use, French roof cottage, 8 rooms and 
bath, hot and cold water, furnace, piazza, bay 
window, fine shade trees, stavle and conservatory. 
Price, $4,590, or will exchange for a farm. Geo. 
H. Chapin & Co. 257 Washington St. 


Cambridge.r 
a 


Four nearly new houses,8 tenements, 5 rooms 
and bath each, built in most thorough manner, 
rented for $1296 a year; 16,000 feet of land. Price 
$16,000. Will exchange for a farm. § 


Lisbon, N. Hf. 


On the outskirts of the village, less than 4 a 
mile from station, 2 story Queen Anne house, 
built in 1890, 9 rooms and bath, hot and cola water, 
furnace, 2 bay windows, 2 piazzas, the house is 
finished in hardwood oak, ash and whitewood, 
cost $2,750to build, garden of }¢ acre with fruit, 
pordered by the Amonoosuc, grand scenery, 
good neighborhood. Price $2000.) Kasy terms, or 
will exchange fora residence near Boston.} 


Farm and Mill Property. 


With a good waterpower, 35 acresin the village, 
% mile from station, churches, schools, etc., rich 
oll, cuts 20 tons hay, keeps 8 head cattle and 
eam, cream sold at creamery in the village, 
plenty fruit, some wood buildings in good repair, 
aqueduct water, house 9 rooms, fire lawn and 
shade trees, barn, carriage house, sheds and 
grist and cider mill, 256 horse power wheel, ll feet 
head and fall. Price $3200. Apply to EK. 8. Proc. 
tor, Athol, or Geo. H. Chapin & Co., 257 Washing. 
ton St. 

Good Farm 16 Miles Out. 

Ten minutes walk from depot, 50 acres, tevel 

nd free from stones, cuts 15 tons hay, keeps 8 
head stock, good orchard, 800 cords standing 
wood, brook runs through; 1% story house & 
rooms, painted and blinded, an old house of 4 
rooms, 2 barns. with cellar, silo, {allijin good 
repair. Price $3000 One half cash. 

Chelsea. 

Well located corner lot 12,384 feet, 2 story 
giated roof house, 14 rooms 9 fect studded, furnace, 
hot and cold water, ete. Price $10,500, will ex- 
cr inge fur a farm or business. 

Newtonville. 

Attractive residence with 17,170 feet of land, 
corner two good streets, 2)¢ story slate roof, 
13 rooms, all modern conveniences. Price $8500, 
or will exchange for a farm. 





Sold at first class Hotels, Wine Merchants *” d 


Framingham. 
Including stock and tools, 20 acres, pordered by 
the Sudbury River, good soil, keeps three cows 
and horse, 10 minutes walk from station and 


village, fruitin variety, house 9 rooms, painted | 


d blinded, also cottage of 5 rooms, barn, shed 
hoanery and shop, price $2000, including horse, 
13 cows, swine, carryall, buggy, express wagon, 
cart and all farming tools. 


Grand Ocean View. 


ust be sold to settle estate, 5%¢ acres at Hyan- 
wae border d by a pond filled with fish, ten min- 


utes walk from good beach, station and village, | 


le ant buildings built by a retired ship master 
CF best material: cost $6000; « story house, 12 
large high rooms well furnished, parlor 16 x 37, 
carriage house, shed and hennery, all in good 
| repair, fine shade trees and lawn, plenty of fruit. 
Price only $2500, $500 cash... 


Melrose. 


Will exchange for a farm, 7 minutes walk from 

| Melrose Highlands station, 2% story Queen Anne 
house, 9 rooms and bath, stable with cellar, 21,000 
| feet, 30 choice fruit trees. Price $5000; excellent 


neighborhood. 





New York & New England 


RAILROAD. 


% HOURS 40 MINUTES BY THE 


FAMOUS WHITE TRAIN 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON AND NEW YORK 


Vin NEW YORK AND NEW ENGLAND 
R. BR. AND AIR LINE ROUTER. 


Leaving either city at 3.00 P. M., due at Termini 
8.40 P.M. Sundays, leave at 3.00 P, M., due at 
9.00 P.M. This train carries through Parlor Cars, 
Royal Buffet Smoker and Coaches. Dining Car 
between Boston and Willimantic. Fai, $5.00 in 
coach; $1.00 extra if chair in Parlor Car is 
desired. Unlimited capacity on this train for 
carrying passengers. The cars are lighted by pas 
and heated by steam. No extra charge for this 
unsurpassed service. 


Ticket Office, 322 Washington St., and 
Depot foot of Summer St., Boston; 353 
Broadway, and Grand Central Depot, 
New Vork. 

I. D. BARTON, General Superintendent. 

W. R. BABCOCK, General Passenger Agent 


FITCHBURG .”. RAILROAD 


Passenger Trains. 


On and after Jan’y 7, 18903, 


TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON PASSENGER STA 
TION, CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE WEST 


6§ 45 A.M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 
' Alt 


any. 
9 00 A.M. EXPRESS, PARLOR CAR for 
‘ Troy. 
ll 3 A.M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 
‘ Albany. Parlor Car to Troy. 
3 00 P.M. BAILY EXPRESS, with Sleeping 
‘ Cara to Chicago via Niagara Falls Short 
Line and via Erie and Boston Line. 
6 4 P.M. EXPRESS, with Sleeping Cars 
‘ Chicago. 
11 15 P.M. NIGHT EXPRESS. Sleeping Car 
' to Troy'* 


FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLINGTON, ST 
ALBANS AND MONTREAL. 


A. M. ACCOMMODATION to Mon 
8.00 treal, 


10 3 A.M. MONTREAL FLYER, Parlor 
‘ Cars to Montreal. 
3 05 P.M. ACCOMMODATION to Rutland, 
‘ Vt. 
7 30 Pv. M. NIGHT EXPRESS, Sleeping Cars 
' to Montreal. 
* Daily. 
Time-Tables and further Information on appli 


cation. 
J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt., 
Boston, Mass. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL. 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


European Plan. Centrally and delightfully 
located, in the heart of the Metropolis, possessing 
all modern and sanitary improvements, and are 
elegantly furnished throughout. 

The restaurant and dining hall, including table, 
service and attention unsurpassed by any in the 
country. 

Horse-cars to and from almost every section of 
the city pass the door every few seconds. 


GEO. B. DE REVERE, Manager. 


AMERICAN HOUSE. 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Free carriage to and from the depot. Rates} 
§2.00 per day. 
Livery and Feed Stables. 
0. C. ALLEN, Proprietors 





FALMOUTH HOUSE. 


Cor. Causeway and Nashua Streets, 


Boston, Maas. 


European plan. Dining Room 


and Bar first-class. 
Rooms, 75c., $l and $2 per day. 


HOTEL .”. BAVARIA, 


JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr., 








|mporter of Rhein Wine, 


490 Province Court, Boston. 


THE NEW WINTHROP, 


WINTHROP BEACH, MASS. 
M. S. GIBSON, Manager. 


Winthrop Beach is only fifteen minutes ride 
from Boston by rail or steamer. This propert 
|has been purchased by a aera who will 
make many improvements; when finished, it will 
make one of the most popauae resorts near Boston. 
The New Winthrop will be open June 1. Send 
for circulars till June 1, to 403 Washington street, 
Boston. 








LADY would like to chaperon four youn, 
ladies to the Columbian Exposition. Bost oO 

references given and required. For further par- 

| ticulare, address Chaperon, Office of 

| Comm mwealth, 25 Bromfield St. 
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Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U. S. Gov’t Report. 


Rol 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


DR. JAEGER ’S 


Sanitary Underwear 


PURE NATURAL WOOL, 





Free from POISONOUS DYES 
BOSTON AGENTS, 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., | 


HEADQUARTERS } FOR 


= eg | 





TRADE MARK. 








NOTEKA\_/ | 


HATS. 


@ (In Leading and Correct Styles.) 


L. £. FLETCHER & CO.,| 


No. 158 Boylston Street, 
incited the Common.) 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


[ (LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


POST OF FICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 





ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1802.. +923, 026.000.61 
LIABILITIES. ..........005 20,607 ,231.67 

“ 325,768.04 
MLIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are 
S3ued atthe old life rate premium. 

Annual Cash distributions are pee upon all 
policies. Every policy has endorsed thereon the 
cash surrender and paid-up insurance values to 
which the Insured is entitled by the Massachusetts 
Statute 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent 
on application to the Company’s Office. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pr 
Ss. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


GOLD AND SILVER PLATING. 


We would call your WF attention to our 
New Plating and Repairing Depart- 
ment. All kinis of Hollow Ware, such 
as Cake Baskets, Butter Dishes, Casters 
and Ice Pitchers; also |Table Knives 
Forks and Spoons, etc., »romptly 
attended to. 


APPLETON & BASSETT. 


Successors to G. »- apprown & Co., 
304 WASHINGTON ST. 


O CURE NO PAY 
BA LD NO MOUSTACHE NO PAY 


PROF. BIRKR LZ) 
af EMPL 
ic CH 











_BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 
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A SURPRISE!!! 





Baking 


Powder 


GRAND OPERA MELODIES 


Our Offer Accepted 


— BY — 


Messrs. Boyd, White & Cp, 


{FOR STOCK OF 


mnaoes) CARPETS. 


VIOLIN AND PIANO 





FLUTE AND PIANO 
MANDOLIN AND PIANO 


carpet business, 


An execptional collection of gems from | agent, acting under their instructions, 
| Standard Operas The melodies are not | this day accepted the offer made 
THOS. O'CALLAGHAN & CO. and have |STYLES were on hand and sold 


dificult to play, and the piano accompani- 
ments are tasteful and easy. The folluw- 
ing Operas are represented : 


closed out to thum the entire stock of 
directly under my charge. 


Aida, Anna Holena, L'Africaine, Bell- 


sario, Bohemian Girl, Cavalleria Rusti N. E. Agent for Messrs. Boyd, 
capa, Carmen, Ernani, Fille du Regiment, a) »ilad 7 
Freischutz, Faust, Fra’ Diavolo, Gloconda, € Co., Philadelphia. 


Don Giovanni, Lesa Hugue nots, L ‘Amico 
Fritz, Lucia di Lammermoor, L ohengrin, 
Lucrezia Borgia, The Masked Ball, Martha, 
Mignon, Maritana, Norma, Orphee, Obe- 
ron, Preciosa, Kigoletto, Satanella Son- 
pambula, Traviata, Trovatore, ‘ann 


| 

| —aT— 
| hauser, The Talisman, William Tell. 

} 

| 

| 


90c. per yard. 


Worth ¢1.50 per yard. 


To every lover of the Opera ‘Grand 
Opera Melodies’ appeals strongly. This 
compilation should be on your piano for 
the next six months. 


the finest line of goods under any 


, tents is to know the ins and outs of the | circumstances. 


| Grand Opera. 


BEST QUALITY 


( Piano and Violin (both parts In 





Worth 85c. Per Yard. 
453-463 Washington St., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & COMPANY, 867 BROADWAY, NY. 





DESIGNING, 


Building Plans and Specifications. | — 
Our Charges Are Reasonable. 
CALL AND SEE US 


OPP. GLOBE THEATRE. 





Perfect | csesiry nexrs, 


An Acknowledgment: | 


I, as their New England | STANDARD GOODS were cariied 


by Messrs.\the EAST. 
‘arpets 


CHAS. P. STOCKM. 


Five Frame Brussels 


These Brussels are in light and dark 
To master its con colorings, and such as we would place in 


WASHINGTON ST. 


TRUSSES. 


| ) ELAS =1C 
ANEW BONNET. is, 


DR. PHELPS, 


Made from an old one at LODGES’ BLEACH. |20 Tremont St., Under Boston Museum. 


C STOCKINGS. 


FACTS 


This concern is ACKNOWLEDGED tp 
\|A NEW AND EN- Messrs. Boyd, White & Co. of Philadel-\have been the LEADING OBBING 
x . iid LP 7 , . i, e ron . ~ . 
Lecrion, SEP. ANteNEe| |phia, having retired from the wholesale} HOUSE of the SOUTH. Non 


ul 


jthem, among others the ROX BU RY 
have ‘MIL LS productions, well known here }) 
All the NEW Sp RING 


Ww us 


upon their retirement from busin: 





iN, | 


w | EXTRA SUPERS, 


ALL WOOL, 
FINEST FABRIC, 
—aT— 

52 1-2c. Per Yard. 
Worth 85c. 





| A DOUBLE EXTRA 


INGRAIN CARPET 


—AT=— 


325¢ Per Yard. 


other 


OUR STRAW MATTIN 
| one book) $1.25 | 
— =e Piano (both parts ip . Moquettes —AaAT— 
' Mandolin and Piano (both parts In a Variety of Patterns | $3 60 P R ll 
| PRICES |  inone book) $1.25 on Bihes . er 0 
| FOR , Violin Solos (no accompani- | Was appreciated last week, when wt wi 
_ments) . 75¢c. and $1.00 Per yard. |500 rolls. We have about 500 rolls mm 
Flute solos (no accompaniments) .75 on & | | at the above price. 
Mandolin Solos (no accompani- Worth $1.50 Per Yard. 
ments) We guarantee these goods to be in | 
eo other — an perfect condition and but a short time | JAPANESE. RUGS. 
(two books) $i. out of the loom. Be Bids 606d 0602 60 600686 S0~s COO 82,00 
Sent, postpaid, to any address on receipt of price. 4 his 09 bb.456508 6666 tr sees Sane 81. 
- Perr rer rr Viecsss 81.35 
Agents for Decker Bros. and Fischer and Shon- bow O. 6 pba an beded bebe cere sand 81.00 
ingar Pianos and Wilcox & and White Automatic be 48 i * 90e 
Organs. Pianos exchanged or sold on instal- x ohm egighagee aes: oe Mite. ty 
ments. For Musical Instruments, Strings, etc., mnie. GRO: Wik. d occ co ccade wcsdcd aees ccce He, 
send to John C. sad nes & Co., Boston. E eS} ae eee Piscetanaeeuses $12.00 
» any of 
65c. Per Yard. | Come early if you wish to secure any ¢ 
OLIVER DITSON. COMPANY, me rugs. 


No dealer can buy them as low as we are ‘FINE QUALITY | SMYRNA RUGS, 


selling them to the public. | 16286 Ie ccccecccerecccccecccscees ore, 
SMITH, MACKENZIE & CO.) 2 wit-ni ft toe of omer Blt ee a 
50 Bromfield Street, fondo” Bushes Coreoren's aud: Higgins’ |S6x79 inesss.scesccsccccse sess BAB 
eerie vor N. B. COME EARLY. he ae 
Inst ‘oti THOS, O'GALLAGHAN & GO. THOS. O'CALLAGHAN & CO, 
' ' 
DECORATIVE 597, 599 and 601 ' 597, 599 and 601 


WASHINGTON ST. 


OPP. GLOBE THEATER. 





‘New French “Restaurant 


NOW OPEN, 


27-29 HAYWARD PLACE. 


Table d’hote served from 11.30 A. M. to5P a 
and from 5.30 to 3.30 P. M., 75c., with haf bot 
table claret; 60c. without wine. 


Restaurant a la carte all day 


PRIVATE DINING ROOMS. 





ERY, 11 Winter Street, Boston. Bring vour old | 
Straw, Chip or Leg horn Hats and Russian nat | 
Bonnets Spring siyle es now ready. 





stabit Cured in 10 


mor paine 
Mi: 20 da No pay till cured, 
DR. J.ST PHENS. Lebanon.QOhie. 


ARTHUR DREYFUS, Propricter- 
Formerly with H. Marliave. 

















E CHAE 


ag-225 Wash. St., near Thompson's Spa. 
av 611 Washington St., op. Globe Theatre. 


ORD SHOE 


a@-Under the United States Hotel. 








Is {sold to the Wearer 


make than any First-Class Shoe made in the 


World. 





at nearer its cost to ag 20-24 Park Sq., mr. Providence Depot. 


ae 182 Boylston St., op. Public Garden. 


45 _ Green Main St., Charlestown. 








A Crawtord Shoe $ 


Is the only place in ihe world 
where you can buy a pair of the 
genuine CRAWFORD SHOES. 
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